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HEAPLY made revolvers may be all right to look at, but when 
it comes to a question of “My life or his” the revolver 
needed is the SmirH & Wesson. It is supreme in workmanship, 
accuracy and reliability and never fails. 
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G. W. Peters’ picture “At Bay,”’ is of unusual vividness. 
We will send a perfect reproduction in colors of this picture 
(without advertising), suitable for framing, on heavy plate 
paper 14X15, prepaid, for roc. silver, This completes the 
series of 12 notable paintings. Small reprints of all former 

> F . 4 J victures will be sent free to choose from. Owing to the 
No others are genuine. vail limited editions, early requests are advisable. 


SMITH & WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





Ali Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers have this 
monogram trade-mark 
stamped on the frame. 








32 STOCKBRIDGE STREET 






















I 
brews beer to suit the : 
popular taste ,some light 
and some dark. but all 














absolutely pure. It's 
not an experiment, but 
an. assured fact. and 
thus the widespread 
D puanty of ; 

rabst Blue Ribbon 


is explained. 
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“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 


This is one of the most complete 














publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering 
where they will go to spend their 
vacation this summer. 

[t contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 


regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 








Ghe PIANO 


in the Summer Home 


t= PIANOLA each succeeding year is considered more as 
an essential in the proper equipment of a Summer Home. 

Failure to include a Pianola with the other modes of 
entertainment means that one of the most agreeable and pleasant 
features of modern summer life will not be realized. 

In every civilized country of the world the Pianola is now } 
recognized as a standard method of playing the piano. 

And although it may be played by one who knows nothing } 
of music, the result may be 
the same as though a brilliant 
pianist sat at the piano. 

It never grows tiresome, 
because music never does, and 
in the enormous catalog of 
9,707 pieces prepared for the 
Pianola an ample and varied 
program can always be found, 
whether to entertain a com- 
pany or while away an hour 
for a solitary. music lover. 

Appropriate on all occa- 
sions, capable of playing every- 
thing from classic masterpieces 
to song accompaniment or 
two-step, the Pianola robs the 
rainy day of all its ennui and 
easily. assumes, first place among the 
indoor features of the Summer home. 


Cost of the Pianola is $250. 
Purchasable by monthly payments, Catalogue I upon requcst. 


Ghe AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 5th Avenue, New York 
124 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, O, 
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THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 
Akron, O. 
AND 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco. 


L$ Aer 

















Burlington 


To Colorado 
and back 


That will be our price for a ticket 
from Chicago. From St. Louis only 
$21. These special tickets will be on 
sale July 1 to 10, good to return until 
August 31. On other days during 
the summer, tickets will be $30 from 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis. Practically 
half fare. Send today for a copy of our 


Handbook of Colorado. 


It will tell you all about the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches, their 
prices. attractions, charges for livery, 

shing and hunting—everything you 
should know about Colorado, the one 
perfect spot in America for a summer 
outing. 





Address P. S, EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 




















ve ity. supeiionce is that it makes no difference 
what TYPEWRITER you now use or have used, 
the machine you will eventually buy is the 


UNDERWOOD” 


Underwood Typewriter Co., 241 Broadway, New York 
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Household Number for July 





PAGE 


“The Little Lover” Cover Design by F. X. Leyendecker 


Editorial Bulletin: Lion’s. Mouth Awards . . «. «+ + 5 
King Alexander and Queen Draga of Servia. Photograph . : a 
Editorials . : : ; ; : , - ; : é .. 8-9 
Men and Doings. Illustrated with Photographs “ ‘ - : ? 10 
The Focus of the Time. Photographs - : - ; 11 


One Must Learn ars ae Se Julia Magruder 12 
With a Decoration by C. A. Winter 


How Wiley Wolf Rode in the Bag . Joel Chandler Harris 13 
An “Uncle Remus” Story. Illustrated by A. B. Frost 


Social Problems in the Home—VI. . Lavinia Hart 14 


Agnes and Egerton Castle 15 
[llustrated by Orson Lowell 


. Double-Page Drawing by C. D. Gibson 16-17 


“Incomparable Bellairs’”—V. 
The Little Lover. 

The Weaker Sex.—I. 

Seen from the Study Window . Norman Hapgood 20 


The Time to Make Love. Poem ; Katharine Perry 24 


Survivors and Victims of the Kishineff Massacre. Photographs . 25 


The Throne of Servia r : Edwin Emerson, Jr. 25 


The Long Night, Chap. XXVI. . Stanley Weyman 27 


Illustrated by Solomon J. Solomon 


Woman and the Law . George James Bayles, Ph.D. 30 











The publication of the prize-winning letters in the May 

competition of the ‘‘Dead Letter Office of a Woman’s Heart”’ 

is held over until next week, at which time the subject for 
the July contest will also be announced. 
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pleases the 
most fas- 
tidious. It 
N is pure, soft 
and satisfy- 
ing and its 
superiority 
for table 
use is 
instantly 
recognized. 


SPARKLING 
DEERFIELD 


for blending with wines and 

liquors has no equal. Car- 

bonated, in splits, pints and 

quarts. Still,in half gallons 

and five gallon carboys. 

“YOU REMEMBER THE TASTE” 
Write for Booklet 


THE DEERFIELD WATER Co. & 
Deerfield, Ohio 
























LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND 


Ten degrees cooler than any seaside resort 
New York City 


Long Beach Hotel 


A family resort only one hour’s travel from New 
York City via L.I.R.R. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, 
Bathing, Driving and all outdoor amusements. 
Cuisine of unsurpassed excellence. 


A. E. DICK, Proprietor 


Advance engagements may be 
made at New York office 


HOTEL GRENOBLE 
56th Street and 7th Avenue 






== A LAUGH IN WEY UD EEE 


The Metempsychosis of the Ogdens 


A NOVELETTE 


By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE 


IN THE JULY NUMBER OF 


k T $3.00 
per 


Cents Year 


OF 
CLEVERNESS 







AMONG THE STRIKING SHORT STORIES IN THIS NUMBER ARE: 


How “The Kid’? Went Over the Range, 
Break a Heart and Make an Actor, 
The Beautiful Woman’s Narrative, 
Exhibit A, 

The Fatted Calf, 

Blue Blood, 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
By Alfred Henry Lewis 
By the Baroness von Hutten 
By Kate Jordan 
By Juliet Wilbor Tomphins 
By G. B. Burgin 
44 SIGNED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Any newsdealer will forward subscriptions, or remit cheque, 
postal money-order or draft to 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 452 Fifth Ave.,. NEW YORK 





There must be some reason why the Mfrs of 
AGATE. NICKEL STEEL WARE 
attach a blue label to every piece showing 
Chemist's Certificates that the Enamet is 
absolutely free from poison. 


Cost any more? Yes, a little; send for 
booklet and ‘see why. 





Shaving—and Saving 


Shaving with greater com- 
fort, luxury, convenience, 

Saving in “time, temper 
and money. A single stick 
affords over 300 shaves. 
No cup required. Only 
the shaving stick and brush. 





25¢. of all druggists, 
he J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 

















Davidson xusser POCKET # 














$1.50 an order (serving one squab), 

There is good money breeding them; a 

flock makes country life pay handsomely. 

fia Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH; &@ woman 

can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 

night labor, no young stock to attend 

(parent birds do this). Send for our 

FREE BOOK, ‘‘How to Make Money with 

Squabs,” and learn this rich industry. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, 5 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 


sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels 
and restaurants charge 75 cents to 





AT LAST—An indestructible Atomizer throw- 
ing a powerful spray for wis 
Perfume or > 
: aS =. ~~ gs: 





TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nu sery. 

Fruit Book free. We CASH 

Want MORE SALESMEN P Y Weekly 

STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dans  ¥.5 Ete 
















Medicinal Use. ar 
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=" CON- “Wh : 

structed on new principles. 

The reservoir and tips are made of hard 

rubber and telescope into the soft rubber 

bulb, making a very compact instrument. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Atomizer closed, reservoir or bot- 
tle immerged in bulb. Very com- 
pact and secure. No leaking. 








The 


Worst Case 


of hay-fever finds perfect relief at Dixville 
Notch. There, said the late Rev. F. A. 
Horton, the victim can “live like a Chris- 
tian,’”’ while enjoying all the sports and 
delights of this famous resort. Unlimited 
trout-fishing, camping, golf, tennis, and 
sound sleep. Write for booklet with fine 
views of the glorious mountain scenery. 
Open June 27 to October s. 
THE BALSAMS 


CHAS. H. GOULD, Dixville Notch, N. H. 
Manager. (White Mts.) 














INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits possibie in legiti- 
mate Mining, Oil, Timber and Smelter Investments and Dividend- 
paving Industrial Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
ikiets, giving full information, mailed free. 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brokers 66 Broadway, New York 





























Hotel Champlain 


BLUFF POINT, NEAR PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 


The Peerless Lake and Mountain 
Resort of the Adirondacks 


ae ane | Known Everywhere 


as one of the most magnificent 

summer hotels in America 
Located ona bold eminence on 
the shore of Lake Champlain in 
the centre of a natural forest park 
of 450 acres. 

Superb views of the Lake and 
Green Mountains of Vermont to 
the East, and the highest peaks 
and ranges of the Adirondacks to 
the West. 

HOTEL CHAMPLAIN is 
three miles from  Plattsburg, 
N.Y., on main line Delaware & 
Hudson R. R., and is reached in 
through Pullmans. 

BOATING, FISHING, and 
ideal fresh-water bathing, com- 
plete facilities. Splendid roads 


for automobiling. 








GOLF 


on full-length 18-hole 


A beautiful booklet of illus- 
trations sent upon request. 


E. L. BROWN, [lanager 


Until July 1st care Lincoln Safe Deposit 
Co., 42d Street, New York 


course, kept in pink of 
condition. Attractive 
club-house with all con- 


veniences. 









































The 
many Poco 
Cameras, from the 
little Pocket Poco “‘C” 
illustrated here, to the 
famous Cycle Pocos and Tele- 
Photo Pocos, are all exactly con- 
structed for the successful making of 
artistic pictures. Pocos for 1908 are simp- 
ler, more compact, more graceful in line, 
more beautifulin finish. The successful Pocket 
Pocos are now being made in three styles, and 
{to suit all tastes. To the simple and accurate Poco 
shutter mechanism the artist may now add the 
advantages ofthe Ross Homocentric lenses. These 
famous lenses of Jena glass may be fitted to 
Poco Cameras. The new Poco book, sent 
free, should be in the hands of every 
student of photography. It tells 
of the last steps in Camera and 
lens construction. Write to 
ROCHESTER CAMERA AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
516 Poco Street 
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CHEAP TIRES 


May be bought almost anywhere. But why not get good 
ones that will give you honest satisfactory service? They 
add to your comfort and the life of your wheel. 


Morgan @ Wright Tires 
Are Good Tires. 


They are no experiment. Their adaptability, resiliency, 
wearing qualities, ease of repair, and other features have been 
thoroughly tested and proven, and the guarantee has 
always been liberal. The price also is reasonable. 





























MORGAN @ WRIGHT, Chicago and New York. 








MORGAN &WRIGHT TIRES 
ARE GOOD TIRES- 








Proofs of Gibson Drawings 


full-page and double-page drawings by 

famous artists that appear in COLLIER’S 
has led us to strike off from the original plates 
a number of proofs on heavy plate paper. 
These are printed with the greatest care, and 
when framed present a very handsome ap- 
pearance. Mailed securely in heavy tubes 
for Two Dollars each. Address 


Tt + continued demand for proofs of the 





Copyright 1902 by 
Collier's Weekly 


PROOF DEPT., Collier’s Weekly, 416 West 13th St., New York 














“THE CURSE OF HYMEN’”’ 


a complete novel by J. H. TWELLS, Jr., appearing in the current 
issue of that famed Quarterly magazine—224 full sized pages— 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS 


(No. 48) is strong and distinctive. 





The Savannah Morning News says: 

Tales from Town Topics for June is a particularly interesting number. The 
fiction is excellent and the poetry and miscellany could hardly be excelled. The lead- 
ing story, ‘‘The Curse of Hymen,”’ is a production of unusual power. The number is 
one of the best that company has issued for a long time. 


Price 50 Cents $2.00 per year 
Town Topics, Weekly, $4.00 per year 


Club rates for both the above publications for one year, $5.00. 
Any newsdealer will forward your subscription; or remit direct to 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 452 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


















"Participating 
Life Insurance 


Protects your family and pro- 
vides a cash profit for yourself. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J, 





JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President Write 
, for Information, 
Dept. Y 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 






















Any stenographer can easily 
save twice her vacation time 
in a year by using 


ore Smith 


Premier 


Typewriter 


in preference to any other. 


It saves time 


In operating the machine. 

In putting in and taking out work. 

In making corrections. 

In cleaning type and hands. 
Who pays for this time ? 


Better send to-day for our little book which 
explains typewriter truths you ought to know. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


287 Broadway, New York 


yy 








When You’rein Trouble 


with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Leg 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc., 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick and often 


ae 














permanent relief. e 
weave them to your 
measure from new elas- 
sed (made by us), insur- 

g fit and durability, 
and we sell and ship direct” from, the looms to you 
at manufacturers’ prices. for Catalogue, _ 
measuring directions and Ll 


CURTIS & SPINDELL C0.,79 Alley Block, Lynn, Mass. 





WATER MOTOR FAN 


$ 50 Can be connected 

with any spigot or 

as aoe to wall. 

y person can 

adjust it -.... and without 

effort. Diameter, 10 inches. 

Makes 2000 Revolutions a 

Minute. Throws a current of 

air as strong as any $15 elec- 

tric fan, without any noise or 

annoyance. It has no equal 

for the sick room. Descrip- 
tive Circular Free. 

PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Delaware Rubber Co., Dept. 85, 631 Market St., Phila., Pa. 








The SUN Typewriter No. 2 


Built on standard prin- 
ciples with superior 
advantages. 


A revelation in every 
feature including 


Price $40.00 
Sun Typewriter Co. 


239 Broadway 
New York 






















apa: not to give trouble. Save money, 
time and we z ryt gn shades on the 


HARTSHORN 


ROLLER 


soos TIN 
i ROLLERS 


ROLLERS 
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The Lion’s Mouth May Competition 


The Winners 


ist Prize—Frank H. Fayant, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

2d Prize—E. I. Lewis, Indianapolis, Ind. 

3d Prize—A. L. Eggert, St. Paul, Minn. 

4th Prize—W. C. Kenyon, Chicago, III. 

5th Prize—F. E. Foster, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

6th Prize—Mantie L. Hunter, Warren, Pa. 

7th Prize—Loretta Roon, New York City. 

8th Prize—N. H. Crowell, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 

gth Prize—Tom Stanley, Noblesville, Ind. 
10th Prize—Mrs. W. Coumerilla, Mullan, Idaho. 
11th Prize—Everitt G. Hill, New London, Conn. 
12th Prize—John M. McDonald, Antrim, Pa. 
13th Prize—W. F. O'Donnell, Williamsport, Pa. 
14th Prize—Arthur W. Hodgman, Columbus, O. 
15th Prize—V. B. Stone, St. Louis, Mo. 
16th Prize—H. W. Fegley, Hereford, Pa. 
17th Prize—Gardner C. Teall, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
18th Prize—Chas. A. Thompson, Pleasant Dale, Neb. 
19th Prize—Lulu E. Batchelor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
20th Prize—Mrs. J. S. Spaulding, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















Results of the Contest 


S in all previous contests, the Household Number has 
again been chosen the best of the month’s issues, 
with, as usual, Miss Lavinia Hart’s ‘‘Social Problems in 
the Home” as its most popular feature. The best-liked 
article was ‘‘ The Mafia in America,’’ with the stories of 
King Edward's visits to Paris and Rome following closely 
for the second place. ‘‘Rachel Peace” was the most 
popular story of the month, with ‘‘ Why Mr. Cricket Has 
Elbows on His Legs” as second choice. Of the drawings, 
the best-liked was the Household Number’s double-page 
picture—Mr. Gibson’s ‘‘A Castle in the Air’’—although a 
great many readers seemed to prefer the same artist’s 
«‘Advice to Noblemen,” published in the issue of May 9g. 
The most popular advertisement was Armour’s Veribest 
Canned Meats. 


A New Short Serial 


EXT week we shall begin the publication of a new 
short serial, by Mr. Frederick Palmer. It is entitled 
‘‘The Vagabond,” and will be divided into six instalments. 
The illustrations have been made by Mr. Harrison Fisher. 
The scene of the story is laid in Civil War times; it is 
full of action and has a strong love-interest. In this same 
issue, next week, we shall publish, as a double-page iilus- 
tration, the second picture of Mr. Gibson’s new series, 
«The Weaker Sex.” 


The Lion’s Mouth 


[NSTEAD of ten questions, as heretofore, only one 

question is asked in The Lion's Mouth competition this 
month. It is: ‘‘What ts your opinion of COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 
and if, in your opinion, it needs change or improvement, in 
what way should change or improvement be made?” Answers 
must be on one sheet of paper only. Prizes aggregating 
in value $329.00 will be awarded for the twenty best 
answers. All answers for the June contest must be 
mailed on or before June 30. The announcement of 
the winners in the June contest will be made in the 
Household Number for August, dated July 25 
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A 


Prescription 
for 


All Pain 


A prescription that takes the 
pain out of burns, scalds, wounds, 
inflammations, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, etc., as nothing elise can. 
A prescription that not only takes 
out the pain but hastens the 
healing. Ponp's Extracr CURES 
because it is the pure extract 
of Hamamelis Virginica. Don't 
expect a substitute to cure you. 


Water Won’t Cure 


Ordinary witch hazel is nearly al/ 
water—that’s why you get sc inuch 
for so little—that’s why it WON’T 
cure. Ponp'’s Extract contains 
the greatest pain relieving in- 
gredients known—that’s why it 
CURES—that’s why it costs 
more. For 60 years it has been 
stopping all sorts of pain. 
Sold only in sealed bottles, 
enclosed in buff wrappers. 
If you want a sure cure, 
get Ponp’s ExTracT— 
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round trip to 


Colorado’ 


daily from Chicago, with correspond- 
ff ingly low rates from other points. ] 
} Only one night en route. 7J wo trains 
daily. The Best of Everything. 
Colorado is the ideal place for a 


‘ Summer Vacation | 


It is a country perfectly suited for 
i rest, recreation or — abounding 

in good hotels and arcing places f 
adapted to any man’s means. 
_ agents sell _— via - 










North- Western Line 


‘Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMARA, NEB. 




















ae 
Truscott Yachts, Launches, eaten, 
Row Boats and Canoes 


| 
Marine Motors, both two and four cycle, 1 to 40 H, P. Seed 
stamps for complete illustrated catalog and tell us your want | 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Agencies in all principal cities 


























AND AGENTS 


SALESME WANTED 
BIG WAGES fs. ¢ see eS 


Blue Flame, Wickless, Fuel 
Oil Stove for cooking and 
heating. New,Wonderful 
Invention. Enormous de- 





mand. Everybody buys. 

Big Seller. Generates its own fuel gas from kerosene oil, 
A spoonful oil makes hogshead fuel gas. Cheapest, safest 
fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All sizes. Prices 


$3 up. Write for special offer, new plan. Catalogue Free 
WORLD MPG. CO., 5236 World Bldg., CINCINNATI, 0O. 
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Built on French Lines 
for American Roads 


$2500 $2500 





The «& Searchmont” 


France is five years ahead of America in automobile 
experiment and knowledge. 


The Searchmont is built upon principles 
proved in France, but made more practical 
and economical by American ingenuity, 
organization, and machinery, and adapted 
to the rougher and hilly American roads. 


The Searchmont is easily the handsomest American car. Its 
100 per cent. records in all the endurance contests of 1902 
have proved it the most reliable. It is the only American car 
with four speeds enabling it to climb hills of various grades 
without unnecessary sacrifice of speed. 


The Searchmont has no fad ideas. It stands 
for the best knowledge of two continents. 


Send for catalogue—shows car thoroughly. 


NEW YORK .. . John Wanamaker re W. H. Weber 
PHILADELPHIA . . John Wanamaker WASHINGTON .. . Chas. E. Miller & Bro. 
BOSTON . . . ..H. B, Shattuck & Son BALTIMORE . . . . Mar-Del Mobile Co. 
PROVIDENCE . . . H. B, Shattuck & Son MILWAUKEE. . . Jonas Automobile Co. 
CHICAGO . . . . Githens Bros. Co. RESEND 6 «et Mississippi Valley Auto Co. 
NEWARK . . Automobile Co. of N. J. CINCINNATI. . . . Special aoher Vehicle Co. 
PITTSBURG .. . A. P. Shumaker ROCHESTER ... . . Rochester Automobile Co, 
CLEVELAND . . . Cleveland Auto. & Supply Co, 


Searchmont Automobile Co., 501 North American Building, Philadelphia 
Factories: Searchmont (near Chester) Pa. 














in your 


Have you a little “FAIRY” home? 








We mean FAIRY SOAP, of course! 


Fairy Soap more than meets every requirement of the toilet and bath. It 
lathers freely, cleanses the pores, soothes the skin and imparts a delicate and 


refreshing odor. It is the purest white floating Soap on the market today. 5 cents 
at grocers’ and drug stores—each cake wrapped and packed in a separate carton. 
FREE ! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 cents in stamps) and we will 

forward you a handsome collection of ten beautiful little “‘Fairy’’ subjects (one of which 
is shown above in reduced form), These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs and 
will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 93 inches by 12} inches, FREE FROM 
ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 

THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 56, Chicago. 














HISPERS as soft as the breath of the rose 
Fall on the ear of this dreamy-eyed maiden; 
What is he telling her? Dare one suppose 
He offers his heart in the heart of the rose— 
Murmurs a message with tenderness laden? 


SWEET this Colonial Maid of the Rose, 

Dainty her gown, and her blushing demureness; 
Aye—but the Maid of Today if she knows 
IVORY SOAP, and the charm it bestows, 

Rivals all others in sweetness and pureness. 


—IT FLOATS. 


































This illustration, taken from our sales floor, offers a suggestion of treatment for a country- 
house. The wall is in plain paper and deep frieze, with plate rail between. Hangings are of 
cretonne, matching exactly the paper and harmonizing with the floor covering in solid color. 







The distinctive features of our high-grade 


WILLOW FURNITURE 


are the useful and artistic shapes in which it is made, the harmonious 
colorings and great durability of the willow, the very attractive fabrics 
offered for the cushions, and our novel method of applying the latter. 
Our booklet, ‘‘ Summer Ease,”’ mailed upon application. 
We issue no catalogues— prices, descriptions, and samples of 


fabrics will be sent upon request. 












2 at, 
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KING ALEXANDER AND QUEEN DRAGA OF SERVIA 
ASSASSINATED IN THE PALACE AT BELGRADE ON THE NIGHT OF FUNE 270, 1903 


(SEE PAGE 25) 








CHAMBERLAIN 
ONCE MORE 


MR. 





HIS IS A MERRY WORLD. When the wiliest of British 

politicians let off a bomb against free trade, and raised a 

hornets’-nest in Parliament, well-meaning editors on two 

continents announced that the Right Honorable Joseph 

Chamberlain had destroyed himself. Such an act would be 
diverting, but it is improbable. The last thing Mr. Chamberlain is 
likely to destroy is himself. Why are newspaper editors so optimis- 
tic as to believe that a very skilful politician is open to checkmate 
every time they can not understand his move? Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sudden end has been prophesied fitfully for years—indeed, almost 
every time he has spoken his mind. When he said right out what 
he thought about Germany, he had seen his finish. ‘Time and again, 
during the South African war, after British defeats, we approached 
the end of Chamberlain. Let us not be so innocent. ‘The strongest 
gamester in English politics is not taking kindergarten lessons from 
He is playing for a big stake—the ability of the 
British Empire to stand alone. It would be true, but silly, to call 
him selfish. His interests are at one with his policies. The best 
thing he can do for Joseph Chamberlain is to think soundly and act 
ably for the British Empire. Lord Salisbury has said 
that a tariff is a useful club in foreign relations. Mr. 
Chamberlain thinks it might be used both as a club 
toward enemies and as a chain to bind the colonies. ‘Talk about 
famine, economics, or Sir Robert Peel doesn’t bother him. He 
knows that, once granted the principle of using duties as political 
weapons, the question of how duties can be selected so as not to 
make living more difficult, will be in place and will be clarified by 
discussion. He also knows that Mr. Balfour agrees with him in the 
result, although for reasons slightly different, and that Lord Rose- 
bery’s views would be similar if he were out of politics. Now, 
Mr. Chamberlain is no coward. He has the courage of a man who 
knows his business. Among other things, he is aware that the House 
of Commons is not*the British Empire, and that members of the 
House love to make a fuss whenever there is an excuse. They may 
scare the rest of us, but not Joseph. He comes into the little de- 
bating chamber with his monocle and his chrysanthemum, listens to 
the thunders for a while, and then strolls out. Mr. Chamberlain is 
a strong man, and if he is ever driven out of politics it will not be by 
a few ljeaders with their loud bow-wow. 


the newspapers. 


R. BALFOUR IS A FIGHTER, TOO, although of a different 

kind from Mr. Chamberlain. He is not the man to conceive 
and carry out a revolutionary programme, because he was not born 
with a passion for political architecture. He is never so sure of the 
value of a change that he would risk everything to secure it. He 
thinks things are worth about as much one way as the other, in this 
most middling of all possible worlds. He matured late, and until a 
few years ago his scepticism was obtrusive. Put his back to the 
wall, however, and his pursuers will see a pretty scrimmage. Cour- 
age he has by the carload, and principle, too, although the principle 
is personal and philosophic, rather than constructive. He worked 
himself up into a fine frenzy of genuine conviction the other day, 
when he defended Mr. Chamberlain’s right to believe what he 
pleased. ‘The speech recalled to us, in places, the days when we 
used to read, with rapture, Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘Defence of Philosephic 
Doubt.’’ The echo was there, the original quality of mind, but it 
was transformed, deepened and strengthened in tone, and made 
almost human—nay, quite human, although still impar- 
tial, cool and distant. In a defensive battle, Mr. Balfour 
would stand like a stone wall for his convictions, even 
if they bore only on geometry. In offence he is handicapped by not 
knowing what to do. He is one of the few perfect remaining ex- 
amples of the aristocrat. Pale and ill, he went as unwelcome tyrant 
to a turbulent Ireland, without a suspicion of alarm, without excite- 
ment in look or tone. He could die as nonchalantly as one of King 
Charles’s gentlemen, for a principle, or for none. It is not the type 
that does great deeds, but it is a good type to rely on, in facing a 
rabble, an army, or a Parliament. There is nothing of Lord Rose- 
bery’s instability about it—nothing of the time-server or the dema- 
gogue. Mr. Balfour might have fewer projects than the gifted earl, 
but no love of office or of limelight would ever lead him into a posi- 
tion which did not have his whole belief behind it, any more than it 
would his uncle, a larger man of the same design. One angry oppo- 
nent may proclaim an object black, and the other shout that it is 
pure white; but neither will make a more fearless figure than Mr. 
3alfour, calmly standing for his conviction, that it is neither white 
nor black, but a neutral tint of gray. 
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ERVIA HAVING SHUFFLED THE PACK, and thrown out one 
king and one queen, the game will proceed. The Servians seem 
satisfied. King Alexander and Queen Draga, who were always ready 
to remove obstacles to their will, have been themselves removed. 
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Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown in a country where consti- 
tutions are revoked at the royal will, and where the people, being 
possessed of ordinary sense, are very little troubled when they see a 
bad rule worked both ways. The world is full of wise saws about 
the trials of kingship, and yet everybody prefers to be a king, even 
in Servia. Harry of England, in Shakespeare’s play, talks nobly 
about the superior happiness of peasants, but he would have disliked 
mightily to become a peasant. High stakes always find people to 
play for them. The most picturesque game in the present episode 
was played by Queen Draga. The story has no hero, but she at 
least is a deep-dyed villainess, and from a distance she becomes the 
centre of the lurid little melodrama. Nearer to the scene 
causes become more complicated. ‘The intrigues of the 
pretender’s faction, the discontent of the army over lack 
of wages, the subtle influences of Russian diplomacy, the general 
popular idea that the royal pair were unsympathetic with the people, 
and good for nothing anyway, combined to bring about the final situ- 
ation. It was the Servian substitute for an election, and expressed 
the popular will to much the same extent. Kings in Servia will be 
safer when they become constitutional. As matters are now, if a 
monarch runs amuck, ignores constitutions, uses up money that be- 
longs to others, offends foreign courts in gratifying his taste in 
women, and generally acts as a nuisance, there seems no smoother 
method of abating him than the one which was adopted. It is a 
poor method, and suits a poor kind of government. 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a contest between the few who 

had political power and the many who wanted it. The few were 
beaten, and democracies were born. Now there is a contest between 
the few who control industry and the many who would share control. 
The American people prefer incorruptible legislators, but they do 
not always get them. Should the labor unions succeed in preventing 
or ending the purchase of their leaders, they would be more vigilant 
than the American people. The part would be cleverer than the 
whole. Mr. Jerome, who has begun the process of exposing the 
corrupt walking delegates, declares that the ‘‘graft’’ secured by 
them surpasses the amount secured by the police. In sending dis- 
honest labor leaders to prison, Mr. Jerome will do labor a greater 
service even than he does to capital; for the privations of the rich, 
in strikes, are as nothing to the privations of the poor. The man 
who can induce his fellows to lose their situations, mortgage their 
homes, wreck the future of their children, in order to fatten on bribes 
himself, deserves no mercy. ‘*‘You have heard rumors 
that I said some of you were corrupt,’’ declared Mr. 
Jerome, in effect, to a meeting of labor leaders last win- 
ter. ‘*That was not correct. I said many of you were corrupt, and 
some of the worst are listening to me now.’’ The investigation, 
once begun, may rival the Missouri bribery cases or the Post-Office 
revelations before it ends. ‘The history of union labor is full of 
honor. Unionism has lessened the degrading employments of chil- 
dren and women; it has exacted more sanitary conditions; it has 
wrenched from the few a wiser treatment of the many; and through 
it millions live more happily and on a higher plane. Good, in this 
world, is seldom pure ore. It is mixed inextricably with baser metal. 
Just as our democracy produces Addicks, Croker, Quay, it must pro- 
duce their counterparts in the organized democracy of labor. Awaken 
the people to the facts and they will throw out their thieving serv- 
ants. Awaken the unions to the dishonesty of some of their leaders, 
and they will surely aid the law to decorate them with stripes and 
furnish them with prison fare. 


agen IS A SOCIALISM OF THE HEART, which may exist inde- 
pendent of any theory about law or government. A man may 
disapprove of too much regulation, of obstacles to ambition, of 
checks to individual choice, and yet have sympathies larger than 
personal amusement or acquisition. If he is broadly humane, if he 
has sympathetic imagination, the needs of the world will be real to 
him—not so real as the needs and sufferings of himself and his fam- 
ily, but still actual enough to deserve his help. We can imagine a 
man of wealth saying to himself: ‘I want the broadest development 
for myself and my family. Such development takes a 
good deal of money. After that point has been reached, 
I want to spend all the rest of my income for the bet- 
terment of my fellow-citizens, in the same spirit of affection and hope 
in which I spend money for myself and my children.’’ To this point, 
it seems to us, the social feeling is almost sure to go, in one who is 
at all broadly representative of humanity. Many people never think 
of starving millions, although they may be touched if they happen to 
see one individual starving before them. Many have no interest in 
the myriads who are striving for light, although one or two of the 
ambitious poor, being personally known to them, may receive their 
help. An enormous amount of money is now concentrated in a few 
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hands. Some do evil with it. Bribery and corruption, dissipation and 
selfishness, are increased because these people have been rich. The 
majority, however, of the wealthy, do neither good nor evil. They 
jog along, through life, to death, with the average morality, helping 
a trifle here and there, never becoming larger factors for progress 
because their powers are larger. Their natures not being big enough 
to rise with their opportunities, they are satisfied to see their piles 
grow, and to pamper themselves with things, things, things. Only 
a few meet nobly the responsibilities of wealth, responsibilities which 
are as great as the duties of the highest office. 


E TALK ABOUT THE VERY RICH, because their case is the 

clearest, and also because their possible utility is greatest. Of 
course, similar principles of moral obligation apply to all of us who 
have more than enough to give us the best personal development. 
There are now so many of the very rich, the power given by concen- 
tration is so great, that their case becomes important. Some of 
them actually grudge every dollar that is not spent directly on them- 
selves, or in spectacular display. Others appreciate horses, dogs 
and yachts, and care nothing for immorality, poverty, ignorance or 
pain, that their power might lessen. One of them might sacrifice 
rent-earning tenements, to use the ground for a park in a city slum, 
which would be sure to remove some darkness from thousands, and 
to keep many from seeking cheerfulness elsewhere, in vice and crime. 
Another might do as “Mr. George Vanderbilt has lately done, found- 
ing a model viilage, which pleases a personal taste of his 
own, and at the same time teaches people how to live 
more brightly. Another could help to remove a national 
ulcer by putting as many millions as he could spare into rural educa- 
tion in the South. Hospitals and ordinary charity relieve suffering 
and give exercise to humane feelings, but there are other institutions 
more far-reaching in their consequences, because they tend to eradi- 
cate evils, while what is ordinarily called charity merely lessens tem- 
porary pain. In education, in politics, in municipal improvements, 
in forestry, in a hundred other ways, corresponding to every taste, 
there are neéds which cry out to all who have ears to hear. The 
belief that such calls are imperative would seem impertinent and 
socialistic to many a smug and self-centred millionaire, who asks 
only to be let alone, to live fatly in luxuries for himself, with a 
heart untouched by the misery of the world. A generous nature, 
on the other hand, must consider itself a trustee for mankind. 


a WOMEN HAVE DISCARDED THEATRE HATS, a good 
view of the stage is usually obtained, and therefore, as a French 
traveller observes, it is a pity there is so little to see thereon. The 
avowed object of all the schemes for endowed or subsidized theatres 
is to supply what the commercial theatres lack. Each critic has his 
own desire, but the main lines of improvement suggested look toward 
more revival of literary masterpieces, and a more intellectual class of 
contemporary dramas, something American corresponding to what 
Hauptmann and Sudermann are to German life. This latest French 
visitor notices that no sympathetic character in an American play 
ever marries for money, and the newspapers are sarcastic if there is 
on the stage even a suggestion of marriage for anything except for 
love, unless it be by the villain. Such an attitude does not reflect 
life as it is, and does not result in contemporary comedy or drama 
in which the appeal is to the mind. In America an endowed theatre 
could not create dramatists with the brains and technique of the fore- 
most German playwrights, but, if it were run exactly right, it might, 
by giving several high-class plays a week, lead people to 
take the theatre as a part of intellectual life, and hence 
indirectly encourage the budding of a national drama. 
Several such schemes have begun and ended in absurdity. When 
help is sought for a new one, the thing to ask first is, who are the 
people back of it? If you find two or three playwrights of no great 
merit, and one or two actors of leading réles but no proved ability 
in poetry and the higher realism, let the scheme alone. It will end 
where the rest have ended. No advance in this direction will be 
made until it is undertaken by one very competent executive—such 
a man as Mr. Conried is in his New York German theatre—or by a 
committee which stands for the best elements of the community, and 
will know how to choose the proper executive. In most schemes the 
axe is apparent, and it is a good thing to let people grind their own 
axes. Until we have a proposition in which public confidence can 
be reposed, the only way to encourage the higher drama is to go to 
see it when the commercial theatres produce it. The signs at pres- 
ent are by no means unfavorable. Frivolous as our stage is, it is 
decidedly more worthy of serious thought than it was four or five 
years ago. The success of ‘‘Everyman,”’ of the out-of-door ‘‘As You 
Like It,’? the demand for ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ the plans of promi- 
nent stars to rely on Shakespeare next season, the fact that Suder- 
mann’s latest play saved Mrs. Campbell’s season this year—such facts 








as these are signs of a dawning light. The best dramatic art in the 
world is seen in subsidized theatres. We may or may not go so far 
in time. At present we have seen no schemes which make endow- 
ment look like progress. 


HE GREATEST LIVING BRITISH HUMORIST, in the realm of 

fancy, has been speaking lately. Mr. Gilbert is not dead. He 
can not sparkle and shine as he did in the days of ‘‘Pinafore’’ and 
‘*Patience.’? Imagination and invention have left him, after being 
faithful to him for many years. Wit is more steadfast, and it still 
occasionally comes to his assistance; indeed, it seldom altogether 
fails him when it is wanted. He was spoken of the other day as 
“‘the late W. S. Gilbert,’? and the reluctant confession to which 
common candor compelled him, that he was still alive, had a 
flicker of the old light about it. A great humorist is usually one 
who takes topics which are interesting everybody and makes them 
fresh. So Mr. Gilbert has taken his turn at the automobile, with 
a proposal that chauffeurs be made fair game, a solution often 
suggested, but less felicitously. Mr. Gilbert confesses to a certain 
drawback to his arrangement—namely, that when the chauffeur was 
shot, the racing machine, tearing along without a ruler, through the 
streets, would be a difficult thing to stop. One noticeable thing 
about this brilliant humorist is that his occasional witticisms have 
been less amiable than his operatic ones. In speech he 


has frequently been cruel, as when he told Mr. Beerbohm W. S. GILBERT 


Tree, to his face, that his Hamlet achieved the triumph 

of being funny without being vulgar. In his librettos, however, 
and in the ‘‘ Bab Ballads,’’ the utmost geniality prevails. This is the 
artist taking a higher manner than the man. When Mr. Gilbert ex- 
plained his theories of art in a magazine interview not long ago, the 
thought and touch were heavy compared to his voice when the divine 
afflatus was in him. No writer of our time has been more conspicuous 
for this duality of the private individual and the artist. Philosophic 
humorists, when they speak on topics of the day, have more or less 
the same quality that livés in their more general literary works. 
The style in them is the man. Fantastic humorists like Mr. Gilbert, 
however, have talent which seems almost separate from personality. 
The style is one thing, the man another. The librettos occasionally 
touch lightly upon some feature of passing life—upon the navy, for 
instance, or upon the esthetic craze—but the satire is remote, re- 
fracted, general, more a part of the artist’s specially created world 
than of the actual world outside. In America, Mr. Oliver Herford 
belongs to the Gilbert type, but most American humorists, however 
exaggerated in manner, belong by nature of their thought to the 
philosophic or critical species. 


REAT MEN SOMETIMES RELAX. Mr. Gladstone, when over- 

come by work, used to cut down half a dozen trees. Cesar and 
Napoleon found a pleasant recreation in the company of ladies. The 
King of England relaxes whenever he is not forced to work. One 
living queen composes poetry in her vacant hours. Mr. Morgan be- 
comes a commodore. Mr. Rockefeller conducts a Sunday-school. 
The President of the United States makes play of work, and work of 
play. It is all the same to him. Not so the only living ex-President. 
When Mr. Cleveland goes out to fish, then for the first time does his 
laden spirit drop its load. Mr. Roosevelt receives a factional dispute 
in his party and an acorn under his horse’s saddle with very much 
the same attention. Mr. Cleveland, whenever. he speaks upon mat- 
ters of pith and moment, speaks in a style whence all elasticity is 
fled, and solemnity breathes like a knell from every page. Were he 
not a man of sc much usefulness and worth, we should venture to 
hint that his political utterances lack yeast. They sometimes remind 
us of that bread which we were wont to receive in our less 
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fortunate days. They are heavy, in short. Not so his ON FISH 


utterances on fishing. It is almost impossible to be- 

lieve that the style is all his own. It scampers. It toys with moral 
propositions. It touches solemn subjects playfully. It breaks jests 
upon the survival of the fittest. He seems even to give a jocose turn 
to the doctrine that every detail of life is providentially arranged for 
the best, for he defends impatient fishermen, and therefore blas- 
phemous and violent fishermen, because their quitting tactics are 
good for the fish, and also for the anglers who are not discouraged. 
If we had the arduous but pleasant task of writing an estimate of 
Mr. Cleveland, we should give a charming chapter to the portly phi- 
losopher by the brook. ‘The man who rose from Sheriff to Mayor, 
from Mayor to Governor, who saved the national credit and split his 
party along the lines of natural and proper division, is one figure, of 
which there must be more than one opinion; but the genuine lover 
of the rod and line, who loves to sit, even when no fish bites, through 
serene hours of divine philosophy—there is a picture, we imagine, 
which Americans of every political hue will look upon with a smile 
of pleasant approbation. 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


The “Inside History” of Strikes.—Following closely 
on the heels of the internal dissension between skilled 
mechanics and unskilled workmen in the building 
trades, and the arrest of certain administrative offi- 
cers of labor organizations on charge of soliciting 
bribes to influence strikes, astonishing evidence has 
come to the knowledge of the authorities, placing both 
bribing employers and ‘‘badger-game’’ officials under 
the shadow of the criminal courts. District-Attorney 
Jerome of New York, long a reform figure of local in- 
terest, has suddenly achieved na- 
tional prominence by openly de- 
claring his intention to institute 
‘John Doe’’ proceedings, and 
make public the inside history 
of bribery in connection with the 
strikes and employers’ deals af- 
fecting contracts, regardless of 
who is hurt in New York or else- 
where. The bold stand taken by 
the District Attorney has secured 
for him the strong support of the 
best labor element as well as of 
those employing labor. The un- 
usual proceeding was determined on after June 8, when 
the walking delegate representing a building-trades 
association was jailed charged with obtaining through 
extortion $2,000 from an iron works company of Brook- 
lyn, on a promise to settle a strike. The accused union 
representative admits receiving money, not through 
personal deals, but to pay over to the union for ‘‘wait- 
ing money,’’ a not uncommon expedient to insure the 
resumption of amicable relations after a strike. The 
outcome of District-Attorney Jerome’s drastic experi- 
ment is being watched with great interest by the 
municipal authorities of the larger cities, especially 
Chicago, where the strike of cooks, waiters and hotel 
employees generally, declared on June 12, practically 
shut down all the big hostelries and restaurants, and 
turned into the streets a hundred thousand hungry 
people seeking what they might devour. 
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Pictures from Kishineff—A remarkable series of 
calamities at home, and royal massacres, religious 
persecutions, seismic upheavals and the rumbling of 
the war-storm over the Balkans, have, during the past 
few weeks, distracted the attention of the world from 
that blot on Occidental civilization, the Kishineff anti- 
Semitic outrages. Nevertheless, there continues a 
strong movement in this country toward the punish- 
ment of the guilty and the succor of the survivors. 
On June 15, President Roosevelt was formally asked 
to officially protest against the persecution of the 
Hebrews, and lend Government aid to further the re- 
lief work. Photographs received from our correspond- 
ent at Kishineff, and which appear in this number, tell 
more forcibly than words possibly can, the results of 
the riots, and convey an idea of the places of abode 
and character of the Hebrew population of Bessarabia. 
They are particularly interesting from the fact that 








Destruction and Eviction—a Result of the Kishineff Riots 


many of these people, leaving their ruined abodes, are 
about te seek new homes in the United States. 


A Civil Service Bombshell.—Chairman Proctor of the 
Civil Service Commission, who was requested to offi- 
cially investigate charges concerning the violation of 
Civil Service rules in the Washington Post-Office, sub- 
mitted to Postmaster-General Payne, on June 13, the 
report of the Commission. The post-office seems to 
have been a dumping-ground for political henchmen. 
‘Departure from the observance of the Civil Service 
in the appointment of employees,’’ the Commission 
proved to its satisfaction, and that the Department 
used the Washington Post-Office for political and per- 
sonal purposes to an extent which made the authority 


of the Postmaster—who was there to obey orders— 
practically nominal. The Washington office was in 
reality a bureau to the Department, and Postmaster 
Merritt couldn’t help himself. The report states that 
employees who entered the service by transfer or 
through appointment without examination, are of a 
lower grade than those appointed through competition. 
Also appointments were made from States which were 
in excess of the apportionment. The Commission finds 
that the service was packed with employees in the in- 
terest of individuals. 


That the Blind May See.—From Berlin comes the 
news of the discovery of polonium, a marvellous new 
element, the result of researches by a woman chemist, 
Mme. Curie, and her husband. Its powers have been 
recently exploited in that city. by Professor Markwald, 
before the Chemical Congress, but some of its qualities 
are still only hinted at, lest disappointment follow. It 
is anticipated that this new metal may take the place 
of the Roentgen rays. German scientists have through 
experiments discovered that radium has the power; and 
in experiments recently made, two Russian boys are said 
to have had their sight restored. The new product, 
like radium, has the quality of intercepting electric 
currents, of shining in the dark and of impelling lumi- 
nosity in other metals. A small quantity of the new 
product placed against the forehead will excite phos- 
phorescence. One may with closed eyes see light 
through the penetration of the rays to the retina. 
Mme. Curie is a Pole 
by birth, and one of 
the most remarkable 
scientists of the age. 
She is married to a 
Frenchman, and it is 
said that through their 
discoveries she and 
her husband own in 
these strange metals a 
gold-mine richer than 
any on earth. 


The Oregon Catas- 
trophe.— With the sub- 
siding of the Western 
floods came the tale of 
a frightful disaster in 
Oregon, exactly par- 
allel in circumstances with that which visited Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, two weeks previously. On 
the evening of June 14, a flood, resulting from a 
cloudburst, swept down from the Blue Mountains 
and overwhelmed the towns of Heppner and Lexing- 
ton—places of fifteen hundred and three hundred 
inhabitants respectively, on the Oregon Railroad. 
The first estimate of lives lost varied up to five hun- 
dred. Three hundred bodies were recovered on the 
morning following the inundation. Heppner, which 
lies in the centre of a large farming and stock-raising 
country, was almost entirely destroyed. Because of 
the cutting of lines of communication, it was almost 
impossible for several days to secure any exact informa- 
tion from the flooded section, but the relief movement 
started instantly, money, food and other necessities 
being sent from Portland and many other cities. 
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Running Down the Franklin Syndicate.—The famous 
520 per cent Franklin Syndicate, the ‘‘get-rich-quick”’ 
scheme which took a vast amount of money from 
thousands of trustful persons all over the country 
from New York to California, has just come again 
into prominence with the trial of Colonel Robert A. 
Ammon, formerly counsel for William F. Miller, the 
chief conspirator, on the charge of receiving stolen 
goods. On June g, Colonel Ammon was put on trial 
for complicity in the swindle. Miller, who had been 
convicted of grand larceny and sent to Sing Sing for 
ten years, was brought to New York to testify against 
the accused. It is claimed that Colonel Ammon used 
Miller for a cat’s-paw, and personally profited in great 
amounts, having ‘‘buried’’ a part of the earnings of 
the concern amounting to $255,000. It is the hope 
of the authorities that the result of the trial may de- 
velop information which will lead to the possibility of 
something being saved to the original subscribers, al- 
most all of whom are poor people. 


American Railway Men Rescue London.—A most 
uncommon compliment paid to American ability and 
managerial capacity was the invitation extended to 
President Vreeland, for eleven years head of the In- 
terurban Street Railway Company of New York, by 
the British Royal Commission on London Traffic. 
Mr. Vreeland was requested to appear in July before 
the Commission (which was formed by the King) as an 


expert on railway matters, and to give advice concern- 
ing the best methods of overcoming the traffic difficul- 
ties now besetting the big city, 
difficulties which have gone out- 
side the experience of English 
engineers. Up to only a short 
time ago, police espionage of elec- 
tric cars was a weird and wonder- 
ful institution, and much histori- 
cal humbug still hedges about the 
operation of a ‘‘whizzer’’ tram- 
way. Motormen were required 
to produce at Scotland Yard a 
three years’ record, were recorded 
by a sort of Bertillon measure- 
ment and generally written up 
and set down in the police records, for fear they would 
emulate Dick Turpin and, on suburban lines, hold up 
and loot carloads of gas-workers. The cars were la- 
belled, equipped with a license and taxed, and Scotland 
Yard press-censored the advertisements. American 
enterprise, managers and operatives are rapidly doing 
away with such quaint and moss-grown customs. 





H. H. Vreeland 


The New Commander-in-Chief.—With the organiza- 
tion of the military General Staff, recently decided 
upon by President Roosevelt and Secretary Root, it 
became apparent that Major-General Samuel B. M. 
Young was slated to suceed General Miles, about to 
be retired in accordance with the age-limit provision, 
and become Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Army. The recent death of ‘‘Fighting’’ General Mc 
Cook, a fellow-officer during the Indian wars, recalls 
the admirable professional career of the prospective 
head of the army. From musket to shoulder-straps, 
General Young has seen forty-two years of service, 
since volunteering in the ranks of a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment for the Civil War. At Appomattox he had become 
a Colonel; on the reorganiza- 
tion he was made Captain in 
the Eighth Cavalry, regular 
army. For twenty-five years 
he served in the West against 
Apaches and other savage 
tribes. Indian fighting and 
the passing of superiors in 
rank, with the years of prai- . 
rie warfare, made him a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. As Brigade 
Commander he served under 
General Shafter during the 
disagreement with Spain, 
though he took no part in 
active operations in the field. In the Philippines he 
asserted American supremacy and became Major-Gen- 
eral. After returning in 1901, he commanded the 
Department of California. 





Major-General Young 


The Subsiding of the Floods.—The recent floods have 
left Kansas City and the fertile valley between that city 
and Topeka in a far worse condition than was at first 
surmised. While loss of life is not so great as then 
feared, the ravages done to property greatly exceed 
those entailed by the Galveston disaster. An appeal 
comes from Governor Bailey, from Topeka, for help 
from all over the States. He says that despite the 
most liberal donation by the Kansas districts which 
escaped disaster, the sum contributed will be inade- 
quate by hundreds of thousands of dollars to meet the 
needs of the thirty thousand people who are to-day 
homeless and destitute, and that one valley alone, of 
some two hundred miles in length and five miles wide, 
has been utterly laid waste, irrespective of all the other 
property damage done. At St. Louis and in its neigh- 
boring districts, dismal prospects appeared as the river 
gradually receded, although it was also apparent that 
with the resumption of railroad traffic, the immediate 
neighborhood and the big city itself will be able to 
care for the helpless until business is resumed. 
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Destruction by Flood of the Southern Railway Bridge and the Mills at Clifton, S. C., June 6 Edmond Rostand Reading Before the French Academy, June 4, 1903 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY GCF CURRENT EVENTS 












WEEKLY an article headed ‘‘One 
Must Live,’’ a title which naturally 
recalls the retort of a certain wit 
who, on being confronted with this 
ultimatum, said that he did not see 
the necessity. 

Which, let us inquire, is the more 
important thing—to live or to live well? There can 
not be two opinions on this point. Even the most 
superficial consideration of the lives of the criminal 
and degraded makes it evident that, both for them- 
selves and for others, it would be better for them 
not to be. This would be the unhesitating decision 
of the materialist and the atheist, and how much 
more of the orthodox Christian, who holds that a 
man’s status in this world decides that of the world 
to come. 

The essential point, therefore, is not that One 
Must Live, but that One Must Learn—all the more 
so, since the latter is optional, and the former is not. 
Existence has been forced upon each one of us, and 
the all-important question is how to use it. 

And what effect, we will next inquire, given this 
foregone conclusion of existence, has the manu- 
facturing industry upon the class which it employs? 

In dealing with this subject, I limit myself abso- 
lutely to my personal experience, which, though nar- 
row in range, has been thorough. For the past nine- 
teen years I have spent a good proportion of every 
year in the town of Concord, North Carolina. When 
I first knew Concord there was but one cotton-mill in 
it. There are now sixteen. I have therefore watched 
the development of this industry almost from its in- 
cipiency, but I never made a distinct study of these 
mills from a near view, until about three years ago, 
when I read some extremely distressing accounts of 
the horrors of woman and child labor in the Southern 
cotton-mills. 


The People Who Work,in the Mills 





During the previous years, however, when I had had 
no occasion to go to the mills, I had become pretty 
well acquainted with the class of people from whom 
the mill-hands were drawn. A more abject set, men, 
women and children, can hardly be imagined. I once 
camped for a week in Stanley County, which adjoins 
Cabarrus, the county in which Concord is situated. 
The scenery was, in some respects, extraordinarily 
beautiful, but I never saw one human being there 
whose perceptions were sufficiently awakened to know 
what beauty was. Only about one out of forty of the 
people had enough education to write his own name, 
and they seemed not to know or care that there was an 
outside world. ‘There was land in plenty, but they did 
not know how to cultivate it. The crops of corn or 
cotton were worked, in many instances, by barefooted 
women, driving primitive plows to which an emaciated 
steer or weak-kneed- mule. was attached by a ragged 
rope. It was no wonder that the results attained were 
always a few sparse stalks, which bore but meagre 
fruit. Yet these people seemed to be contented, a bare 
subsistence being all that they aimed at. Entering 
these hovels, in which I marvelled to see so little varia- 
tion, one from another, I was led to wonder how the 
necessities of human existence could be so limited. Of 
furniture, there was almost none: a bed or two covered 
by ragged quilts, a rough table and bench, perhaps 
a chair or two, and a very few cooking utensils—that 
was all. In one place I found but one of the latter—an 
iron ‘‘skillet,’’ in which fish was fried, meat was cooked, 
bread was baked and coffee was boiled! Of clothing 
there appeared to be only enough to cover their bodies, 
without provision for a change. The idleness, igno- 
rance, lassitude and stupidity of these people, it would 
be hard to describe. Their fathers before them had 
been like unto them, and the children to follow them 
would necessarily be the same, but for one potent fac- 
tor which has entered into the situation of late, and 
that factor is the cotton-mills. 

After reading the article in CoLLIER’s WEEKLY, I at 
once got and read the book written by the same author 
or authors, to which President Roosevelt’s letter, used 
as a preface, has called widespread attention. I well 
understand the point cf view from which this book 
was written, for the reason that, in great part, it was 
once my own. Having heard the woes of these poor 
factory women and children eloquently represented at 
the North, where a part of every year was spent, 
I determined to investigate the matter. 

I think it is Ruskin who says somewhere, in speak- 
ing of the investigation of the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion, that if a man enters into such an investi- 
gation with an inclination toward belief the chances 
are that he will be convinced that it is true, while, if 
he inclines te disbelief, he will pretty surely prove 
it false. The appeal to my reason must have been 


strong, therefore, in the present investigation, since, 
after having set out with the bias and inclination to 
believe these women and children hardly used by fate 
and horribly abused by man, I arrived at the convic- 
tion that the only door of escape from a worse fate, 
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which was open to them, was these very cotton-mills. 
Perhaps I never should have reached this conclusion 
had my investigation and experience of the factory 
hands been limited, as was that of the authors of ‘‘The 
Woman Who Toils,’’ to the inside view only, and had 
my outside world been Paris, or, in the second place, 
had I found in the mills with which I am familiar the 
conditions which these authors describe. In the third 
and most important place, I am led toa different con- 
clusion from the authors of this book, through the sig- 
nificant fact that my judgment and intelligence have 
led me to adopt a different standard of comparison. 

Instead of comparing the condition of factory hands 
with the condition of what Miss Van Vorst calls ‘‘the set 
in which I move’’ (sic), 1 compared it with that of the 
only class with which there can be any logical and prac- 
tical ground of comparison—namely, the poor white 
people of their own kind and locality who are not em- 
ployed in cotton-mills. In doing this, let it be under- 
stood, I am not alluding to the class of more or less 
enlightened and educated farmers, living nearer to the 
towns, who are as far removed from the experience and 
conditions of the factory hands as, let us say, Paris is 
from Columbia, South Carolina. I am alluding only to 
the lower and poorer classes from which the mill-work- 
ers are taken. Having had an insight into the lives of 
these people, and looked into their homes and talked 
with them, I set forth to take my observations of the 
factory folk. 

If I did not find the comfort and refinement which 
it would seem were what Miss Van Vorst had expected, 
neither did I find ‘‘the mill village a section to be 
shunned like the plague,’’ ‘‘a pest-ridden, epidemic- 
filled, filthy settlement,’’ a ‘‘horrible honeycomb of 
lives, shocking morals and decency.” 

Concord, North Carolina, is not so far from Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, yer in the former place I never 
found that ‘‘when these people are free, on Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, they are too exhausted to do 
anything but turn into their hovels to sleep.’”” On the 
contrary, I have hundreds of times watched with great 
pleasure the factory operatives coming into Concord on 
Saturday afternoons, dressed with decency and com- 
fort, to purchase the dresses and the gay hats and 
ribbons with which, as it seems to me, they most in- 
nocently adorn themselves for Sunday, when their 
chief diversion consists in going to church and Sun- 
day-school and walking or driving afterward. For 
they not only can but do afford the luxury of hired 
vehicles. Much is said by these two writers of the 
lamentable tendency of the mill-hands to spend their 
earnings in dress. Doubtless, there is something in 
this, but again I say, these people are not to be judged 
by the counsels of perfection. That they are far away 
from right living, no one will deny, but that they are a 
step nearer to it than they were before coming to the 
mills, I affirm. That they are a shiftless population, 
acquiring little property, is true, but this is a thing 
both inherited and inherent, and the fact that some 
of these mill-hands, and not such a very small pro- 
portion either, are saving money and buying houses for 
themselves, shows advancement in the right direction. 


The Attitude of the Employer 


In the beginning of her narrative, Miss Van Vorst 
speaks of the Southern mill-hands as ‘“‘having tested 
the promises of the manufacturer and found them 
empty bubbles.’’ What, we are led to ask, were these 
promises? They could scarcely have been more than 
shelter and wages, and surely, as a simple matter of 
business policy, those promises would be kept, else the 
hands would certainly not furnish the labor that the 
mills must have. 

In the sentimental attitude of these writers, common- 
sense is too often lost sight of. A good example of 














this is the following: ‘‘When the people are ill, Jones 
says they are docked for wages.’’ (It would be inter- 
esting to know if ‘‘Jones’’ says anything about the 
factories of Utopia or otherwhere in which the 
operatives can be ill and not be docked for wages. 
Think a moment of the abuse to which such a rule 
could and certainly would be put.) ‘*When, for zn- 
disposition or fatigue’ (the italics here are mine), 
“they knock off a day, there is a man, hired espe- 
cially for this purpose, who rides from house to house 
to find out what is the matter with them, to urge 
them to rise, and if they are not literally too sick to 
move, they are hounded out of their beds and back 
to their looms.”’ 
This means, if it means anything, that when a 
factory hand frofesses to feel either ‘‘indisposition 
or fatigue,’’ he or she should not be called upon to 
verify the statement, but should be allowed to 
‘*knock a day off’’ at will, and be paid for it just 
the same. How many days would be so knocked off 
and how great a sum of unearned wages would be 
paid, I leave the reader to imagine. Also, since 
this treatise repeatedly, and it may be justly, 
charges the owners and managers of these mills 
with the greed of gain, I should like to ask if it is 
likely that they would have sick or disabled hands 
‘*hounded from their beds’’ to work the mills, and 
pay them the same wages that would procure well 
and capable ones. It seems obvjous that unless the 
absentees were feigning illness, they would not be 
urged to return, and if it were really a pretence, this 
urgency would be entirely proper. I wish to say here, 
by the way, that in the case of real sickness, although 
wages are docked during absence, the sick person is 
allowed to open a credit account at the factory store, 
to be paid when the illness is over, and ample time for 
this is given. This, at least, is the rule that obtains 
in Concord. 


From Different Points of View 


There are some other points in which my experience 
of so many years contradicts that of Miss Van Vorst, 
extending over a period of perhaps as many days. The 
dialect, for example, which is put down as the language 
of the cotton-mills, I have heard nothing like. True, 
one often hears ‘‘you-all’’ for ‘‘you’’ (plural), as well 
as ‘‘we-all’’ and ‘‘they-all,’’ but the added word so 
especially emphasizes the plural number, and is meant 
to express ‘‘all of you,” or ‘‘all of us,’’ that I can not 
imagine the use of ‘‘he-all’’ or ‘‘she-all.’”’ 

Then as to the use of snuff by the factory hands. 
We are told: ‘‘They all take it, old and young—even 
the smallest children. Their mouths are brown with 
it. Their teeth are black with it. They take it and 
smell it and carry it about under their tongues all day 
in a black wad, spitting it all over the floor. ... The 
girls expectorate to such an extent that the floor is 
nauseous with it.’’ 

With this practice of snuff-taking I am, of course, 
familiar, but even among the women it is fast going 
out of use, and is far less prevalent in the mills than 
in the country. Although I can not, of course, assert 
that no children ever do it, I can truly say that I have 
never seen a single case of it among the mill children 
that I have seen by the hundreds. And, even if they 
were addicted to it at home, the rules of cleanliness in 
the mills are very strict and no one—man, woman, or 
child—would be permitted to expectorate even once on 
the floor of any factory building at Concord. 

We now come to the last chapter of ‘‘The Woman 
Who Toils.’’ It is entitled ‘‘The Child in the Southern 
Mills,’ and it is in the description of this department 
of factory labor that it seems to me the book is most 
misleading. 

I find on the part of both of these authors what seems 
to me a self-confessed disability to judge fairly of such 
conditions as are here dealt with. In considering the 
question of The Woman Who Toils we are not left 
without ample consideration also of the woman who 
toils not, neither does she spin in cotton-mills. This 
is given autobiographically, and when we read the fol- 
lowing words at the beginning of Miss Van Vorst’s 
narrative, ‘‘Luxuries, to me, are what necessities are 
to another. A boot too heavy, a dress ill-hung, a stock- 
ing too thick are annoyances which, to the self-indul- 
gent woman of the world, are absolute discomforts,”’ it 
seems clear that the writer is handicapped by her re- 
finement; and when we are further informed that Miss 
Van Vorst laid aside, on going to the mills, ‘‘a forty- 
dollar hat, a two Sondre dias coat, a one hundred 
and fifty-dollar dress, a twenty-five-dollar silk under- 
skirt, a two-dollar pair of kid gloves and thirty dollars’ 
worth of underwear’’ (sic), we are inclined to doubt 
whether these items, however thrilling they may be to 
the serious men and women for whom this book is sup- 
posedly written, may not set up a somewhat too difficult 
standard for the judgment of factory operatives. 

To bring to bear on this question what seems to me 
to be common-sense, the condition of these child-labor- 
ers should be compared, not—as is Miss Van Vorst’s 
method when she contrasts them with Mr. Carnegie’s 

(Continued on page 29) 
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hlow Wiley Wolf Rode in the Bag 


THE SECOND IN A NEW SERIES OF “UNCLE REMUS” STORIES 


By Joel Chandler Harris 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost 


loaded with corn, and he and the 
little boy started back home. The 
plantation road was not a good one 
to begin with, and the spring rains had not 
improved it. Consequently there were times 
when Uncle Remus deemed it prudent to 
get out of the wagon and walk. The horses were fat 
and strong, to be sure, but some of the small hills were 
very steep, so much so that the old darky had to guide 
the team first to the right and then to the left in order 
to overcome the sheer grade. In other words, he had 
to see-saw, as he explained to the little boy. ‘‘Drive 
um straight up, an’ dey’d fall back,’’ he explained, ‘“‘but 
on de see-saw dey fergits dat deyer gwine uphill.’’ 

All this was Dutch to the little boy, who knew noth- 
ing about driving horses, but he had been well trained, 
and so he said, ‘‘Yes, that is so.’”’ The last time that 
Uncle Remus had to vacate the driver’s seat in order 
to relieve the horses of his weight, he stumbled into a 
ditch that had been dug on the side of the road to pre- 
vent the rains from washing it into gullies. He recov- 
ered himself immediately, but not before he had startled 
a little rabbit, which ran on ahead of the horses for a 
considerable distance. Instinct came to its aid after 
a while, and it darted into the underbrush which grew 
profusely on both sides of the road. 

Before the little rabbit disappeared, however, Uncle 
Remus had time to give utterance to a hunting halloo 
that aroused the echoes all around, and made the little 
boy jump, for he was not used to this sort of thing. ‘I 
declar’ ter gracious ef it don’t put me in min’ er ol’ 
times—de times dey tell *bout in de tales dat been 
handed down. Ef dat little rab had ’a’ been five times 
ez big ez he is, an’ twice ez young, I’d ’a’ thunk we’d 
done got back ter de days when my great-grandaddy’s 
great-grandaddy lived. You mayn’t b’lieve me, but ef 
you'll count fum de time when my great-grandaddy’s 
great-grandaddy wuz born’d down ter dis minnit, you'll 
fin’ dat youer lookin’ back on many a long year, an’ a 
mighty heap er Chris’mus-come-an’-gone. 

““You may think dat deze times is de bes’; well, den, 
you kin have ’um ef you'll des gi’ me de ol’ times when 
de nights wuz long an’ de days short, wid plenty er 
wood on de fire, an’ taters an’ ashcake in de embers. 
Han’ um here!’’ Uncle Remus held out his hand as if 
he thought the little chap had the old times and the 
ashcakes and the roasted potatoes in his pocket. ‘‘Den 
you ain’t got um,’’ he went on, as the child drew away 
and pretended to hold his pocket tight; ‘‘you ain’t got 
um, an’ you can’t git um. I done been had um, but I 
got ter nippy-nappin’ one night, an’ some un come ’long 
an’ tuck um—some nigger man, I speck, kaze dey wuz 
a big fat ’possum mixed up wid um, an’ a heap er 
‘ yuther things liable fer ter make a nigger’s mouf 
water. Yasser! dey tuck um right away fum me, an’ 
I ain't seed um sence; an’ maybe ef I wuz ter see um I 
wouldn’t know um.”’ 

‘‘Were the rabbits very large in old times?”’ inquired 
the little boy. 

‘‘Dey mought er been runts in de fambly,’’ replied 
Uncle Remus cautiously, ‘‘but fum all I kin hear fum 
dem what know’d, ol’ Brer Rabbit wuz a sight bigger 
dan any er de rabbits you see deze days.”’ 

Uncle Remus paused to give the little boy an oppor- 
tunity to make some comment, or ask such questions as 
occurred to him, as the other little boy had been so 
ready to do; but he said nothing. It seemed that his 
curiosity had been satisfied, and yet he wanted very 
much to hear a story such as Uncle Remus had been in 
the habit of telling his father when he was the little 
boy. Yet he had been so rigidly trained to silence in 
the presence of his elders that he hesitated about mak- 
ing his desires known. 


U vss REMUS soon had the wagon 


“Dey sot dar, talkin’ ’bout ol’ times” 
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“**Den you come on hume; yo’? mammy want you’ 


The old negro, however, was so accustomed to antic- 
ipating the wants of children, especially those in whom 
he took an interest, that he knew perfectly well what the 
little boy wanted. The child’s attitude was expectant, 
even if his lips refused to give form to his thoughts. 
This sort of thing—the old negro could give it no name 
—was so new to Uncle Remus that he chuckled, and 
presently the chuckle developed into a hearty laugh. 

The little boy regarded him with surprise. ‘‘Are you 
laughing at me, Uncle Remus?”’ he inquired, after some 
hesitation. 

“Why, honey, what put dat idee in yo’ head? What 
I gwineter laugh at you fer? Ef you wuz a little big- 
ger, I might laugh at you, des ter see how you’d take 
it. Ef you want me ter laugh at you, you’ll hatter do 
some growin’.” 

‘‘Grandmother says I’m a big boy,”’ said the child. 

“Fer yo’ age an’ size, youer right smart chunk uv a 
boy,’’ assented Uncle Remus, ‘‘but you’ll hatter be lots 
bigger dan what you is ’fo’ I laugh at you. No, suh; 
I wuz gigglin’ at de way Brer Rabbit got away wid ol’ 
Brer Wolf endurin’ er de time when der chillun played 
tergedder; an’ dat little rabbit dat run ’cross de road 
put mein min’ unit. I bet you ef I’d ’a’ been dar, I’d 
’a’ done mo’ dan laugh—I’d ’a’ holler’d. Yasser, dey 
ain’t no two ways ’bout it—I’d ’a’ des flung back my 
head an’ ’a’ fetched a whoop dat you could ’a’ hearn 
fum here ter de big house. Dat’s what I’d ’a’ done.”’ 

“It must have been very funny, then,’’ remarked the 
little boy. 

Uncle Remus looked at the child with a serious face. 
Surely something must be wrong with him. And yet 
he was still expectant—expectant and patient. The 
old negro had never had dealings with such a young- 
ster as this, and he was not in the habit of telling 
stories ‘‘des dry so,”’ as he put it; so went at it in a 
new, but still a characteristic, way. ‘‘Ef yo’ pa had ’a’ 
been settin’ whar you settin’ he wouldn’t gi’ me no 
peace twel I tol’ ’im zackly what I wuz laughin’ ’bout; 
an’ he’d ’a’ pestered me wid his inquirements twel he 
foun’ out all about it. Does he pester you dat away, 
-honey? Kaze ef he does, I’ll tell you de way ter fetch 
’im up wid a roun’ turn; des tell ’im you gwine ter tell 
his mammy on him, an’ I bet you he won’t pester you 
much atter dat.” 

This tickled the little boy very much. The idea of 
asking his grandmother to make his father stop bother- 
ing him was so new and so ridiculous that he laughed 
unrestrainedly. 

“‘De minnit dat little rab jumped out’n de bushes,”’ 
Uncle Remus went on, apparently paying no attention 
to the child's laughter, ‘‘it put me in min’ er de time 
when ol’ Brer Rabbit ‘had a lot er chillun an’ gran’- 
chillun pirootin’ roun’ de neighborhoods whar he live at. 
Dey mout not ’a’ been any gran’chillun in de bunch, 
but dey wuz plenty er chillun, bofe young an’ ol’. 

‘‘Brer Rabbit ’ud move sometimes des like de folks 
does deze days, spesually up dar in ’Lantmatantarum, 
whar you come fum.’’ The little boy smiled at this 
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new name for Atlanta, and snuggled a little 
closer to Uncle Remus, for the old man had, 
with this one word, entered the fields that 
belong to childhood. ‘‘He’d move, but 
mos’ allers he’d take a notion fer ter come 
back ter his ol’ home. Sometimes he hatter 
move, de yuther creeturs pursued atter ’im 
so close, but dey allers got de ragged een’ er de pur- 
suin’, an’ dey wuz times when dey’d be right neigh- 
borly wid ’im. 

““’Twuz bout de time dat Brer Wolf had kinder 
made up his min’ dat he can’t outdo Brer Rabbit, no 
way he kin fix it, an’ he say ter hisse’f dat he better let 
’im ’lone twel he kin git ’im in a corner whar he can’t 
git out. So Brer Wolf, he live wid his fambly on one 
side de road, an’ Brer Rabbit live wid his fambly on de 
yuther side, not close nuff fer ter quoil ’bout de fence 
line, an’ yit close nuff fer der youngest chillun ter play 
tergedder whiles de ol’ folks wuz payin’ der Sunday 
calls. 

“It went on an’ went on dis way twel it look like 
Brer Rabbit done fergit how ter play tricks on his 
neighbors an’ Brer Wolf done disremember’d dat he 
yever is try fer ter ketch Brer Rabbit fer meat fer his 
fambly. One Sunday in speshual, dey wuz mighty 
frien’ly. It wuz Brer Rabbit’s time fer ter call on 
Brer Wolf, an’ bofe un um wuz settin’ up in de porch 
des ez natchal ez life. Brer Rabbit wuz chawin’ his 
terbacker an’ spittin’ over de railin’, an’ Brer Wolf 
wuz grinnin’ ‘bout ol’ times, an’ pickin’ his toofies, 
which dey look mighty white an’ sharp. Dey wuz set- 
tin’ up dar, dey wuz, des ez thick ez fleas on a dog’s 
back, an’ lookin’ like butter won’t melt in der mouf. 

“‘An’ whiles dey wuz settin’ dar, little Wiley Wolf 
an’ Riley Rabbit wuz playin’ in de yard des like chillun 
will. Dey run an’ dey romped, dey frisk an’ dey frolic, 
dey jump an’ dey hump, dey hide an’ dey slide, an’ it 
look like dey had mo’ fun dan a mule kin pull in a 
waggin. Little Wiley Wolf, he’d run atter Riley Rab- 
bit, an’ den Riley Rabbit ’ud run atter Wiley Wolf, an’ 
here dey had it up an’ down an’ roun’ an’ roun’, twel it 
look like dey’d run deyse’f ter death. ’Bout de time 
you’d think dey bleeze ter drap, one un um would hol- 
ler out, ‘King’s Excuse!’ an’ in dem days, when you say 
dat, nobody can’t ketch you, it ain’t make no diffunce 
who, kaze ef dey dast ter lay han’s on you atter you 
say dat, dey could be tuck ter de place whar dey done 
der judgin’, an’ ef dey wan’t mighty sharp dey’d git 
put in jail. 

‘‘Now, whiles Wiley Wolf an’ Riley Rabbit wuz hav- 
in’ der fun, der daddies wuz bleeze ter hear de racket 
what dey make, an’ see de dus’ dey raise. Dey squealed 
an’ dey squalled, an’ ripped aroun’ twel you’d a thunk 
dey wuz a good size whirlywin’ blowin’ in de yard. 
Brer Rabbit chaw’d his terbacker right slow an’ shot 
one eye, an’ ol’ Brer Wolf lick his chops an’ grin. Brer 
Rabbit ‘low, ‘De youngsters is gittin’ mighty famil- 
ious,’ an’ ol’ Brer Wolf say, ‘Dey is indeedy, an’ I hope 
dey’ll keep it up. You know how we use ter be, Brer 
Rabbit; we wuz constant a-playin’ tricks on one an’er, 
an’ it lookt like we wuz allers at outs. I hope de young 
uns’ll have better manners!’ 

‘Dey sot dar, dey did, talkin’ ’bout ol’ times, twel de 
sun got low, an’ de visitin’ had ter be cut short. Brer 
Rabbit say dat he had ter cut some kindlin’ so his ol’ 
*oman kin git supper, an’ Brer Wolf ‘low dat he allers 
cut his kindlin’ on Sat’day so he kin have all Sunday 





“* ‘Git ’im use ter de bag!” 


ter hisse'f, an’ smoke his pipe in peace. He went a 
piece er de way wid Brer Rabbit, an’ Wiley Wolf, he 
come, too, an’ him an’ Riley Rabbit had all sorts uv a 
time atter dey got in de big road. Dey wuz bushes on 
bofe sides, an’ dey kep’ up der game er hide an’ seek 
des ez fur ez Brer Wolf went, but bimeby, he say he 
gone fur nuff, an’ he say he hope Brer Rabbit’ll come 
ag’in right soon, an’ let Riley come an’ play wid Wiley 
endurin’ er de week. 

‘Not ter be outdone, Brer Rabbit invite Brer Wolf fer 
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ter come an’ see him, an’ likewise ter let Wiley come an’ 
play wid Riley. ‘Dey ain’t nothin’ but chillun,’ sezee, 
‘an’ look like dey done tuck a likin’ ter one an’er.’ 

“‘On de way back home, Brer Wolf make a mighty 
strong talk ter Wiley. He say, ‘It’s mo’ dan likely dat 
de little Rab will come ter piay wid you some day when 
dey ain’t nobody here, an’ when he do, I want you ter 
play de game er ridin’ in de bag.’ Wiley Wolf say he 
ain’t never hear tell er dat game, an’ ol’ Brer Wolf say 
it’s easy ez failin’ off a log. ‘You git in de bag,’ sezee, 
‘an’ Jet ’im haul you roun’ de yard, an’ den he’ll git in 
de bag fer you ter haul him ’roun’. What you wanter 
do is ter git ’im use ter de bag; you hear dat, don’t 
you? Git ’im use ter de bag.’ 

‘‘So when little Riley come, de two un um had a 
great time er ridin’ in de bag; ’twuz des like ridin’ in 
a waggin, ceppin’ dat Riley Rabbit look like he ain’t 
got no mo’ sense dan ter haul little Wiley Wolf over de 
roughest groun’ he kin fin’, an’ when Wiley holler’d 
dat he hurt ’im, Riley ’ud say he won’t do it no mo’, 
but de nex’ chance he got, he’d do it ag’in. 

‘*Well, dey had all sorts uv a time, an’ when Riley 
Rabbit went home, he up an’ tol’ um all what dey’d 
been a-playin’. Brer Rabbit ain’t say nothin’; he des 
sot dar, he did, an’! chaw his terbacker, an’ shot one 
eye. An’ when ol’ Brer Wolf come home dat night, 
Wiley tol’ 'im ’bout de good time dey’d had. Brer 
Wolf grin, he did, an’ lick his chops. ‘He say,’ sezee, 
‘dey’s two parts ter dat game. When you git tired er 
ridin’ in de bag, you tie de bag.’ He went on, he did, 
an’ tol’ Wiley dat what he want ’im ter do is ter play 
ridin’ in de bag twel bofe got tired, an’ den play tyin’ 
de bag, an’ at de las’ he wuz ter tie de bag so little 





Social Problems 


VI.—In the Ideal Home shall there be a Ruler, and if so 






SY S32 HY DOES every one wish tocom- 
¥ ) mand and no one wish to obey? 
\\} lt 2 No law of the universe is so 
. 
) vidual as the law of obedience. 
' Few laws are more disastrous to 
individual progress and culture than 
; the law of bossism. Yet resistance 
to natural laws and the desire to set up and enforce 
artificial ones seem innate in every human breast. 
When little girls play house, each wants to be mother 
and boss the brood. When little boys play Indian, each 
wants to be Big Chief and boss the tribe. When these 
little girls and boys grow up and marry, their attitude 
on bossism is the same, except that it attains to adult 
dimensions 
Most girls about to marry tell each of their girl 
friends, in strictest confidence, that they have made 
up their minds to be ‘‘boss.”’ 
All men about to marry swell with the consciousness 
that they were born to boss—and their lives must jus- 
tify their birthright. 


The Two Points of View 


The attitude of the man is a relic of prehistoric times 
when man considered himself the chosen sex, and wo- 
man was of a different mental and moral constitution 
from the woman of to-day. 

The attitude of the girl is more often a matter of self- 
defence. She makes what she considers deep deduc- 
tions from the lives of married folk around her and 
decides that she must boss or be bossed. She chooses 
the former. 

Sometimes she is very successful—as a boss. The 
man she marries is a peace-loving individual who would 
rather give in than have scenes. This species is seen 
much abroad. He has the out-habit, and never goes 
home until all the other places are closed. 

Sometimes she marries a man who also has the boss 
bee in his bonnet. This is very hard on the natives 
within hearing distance, and not easy for the children. 
With both parents bosses, one is apt to get petted or 
pounded to death. Time does not adjust cases of this 
kind, which go on until one boss or the other expires 
from the wear and tear of friction. 

Then sometimes the girl who would be boss marries 
a man who never thought about being one of the chosen 
sex, who cares neither to boss nor be bossed, whose 
sole motive and every means are to make the girl he 
marries the happiest woman in the world. And if such 
a one’s skill in loving be as great as his good intention, 
his wife forgets all about wanting to boss, she obeys his 
unspoken wish as he fulfils hers, they mutually serve 
and sacrifice and yield, their house progresses without 
a head but with plenty of heart, without a master but 
wholly mastered, and in co-operation they solve the 
problem of domestic bossism. ___ 

So Longfellow solved it in ‘‘Hiawatha’’: 





**As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman; 
Though she bends him she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows; 
Useless each without the other.’’ 
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Riley Rabbit can’t git out, an’ den ter go ter bed an’ 
kiver up his head. 

‘So said, so done. Little Riley Rabbit come an’ 
played ridin’ in de bag, an’ den when dey got tired, 
dey played tyin’ de bag. ’Twuz mighty funny fer ter 
tie one an’er in de bag, an’ not know ef ‘twuz gwineter 
be ontied. I dunner what would ’a’ happen ter little 
Riley Rab ef ol’ Brer Rabbit ain’t come along wid a 
big load er ’spicions. He call de little Rabbit ter de 
fence. He talk loud an’ he say dat he want ’im fer ter 
fetch a turn er kindlin’ when he start home, an’ den he 
say ter Riley, ‘Be tied in de bag once mo’, an’ den when 
Wiley gits in tie ’im in dar hard an’ fas’. Wet de 
string in yo’ mouf, an’ pull it des ez tight ez you kin. 
Den you come on home; yo’ mammy want you.’ 

“De las’ time Wiley Wolf got in de bag, little Riley 
tied it so tight dat he couldn’t ’a’ got it loose ef he’d 
’a’ tried. He tied it tight, he did, an’ den he ’low, ‘I 
got ter go home fer ter git some kindlin’, an’ when 
I do dat, I’ll come back an’ play twel supper-time.’ 
But ef he yever is went back dar, I ain’t never hear 
talk un it.” 

Uncle Remus closed his eyes apparently, but not 
so tight that he couldn’t watch the little boy. The 
youngster had been listening to the story too in- 
tently to ask questions, and now he sat silent waiting 
for Uncle Remus to finish. He waited and waited 
until he grew impatient, and then he raised his 
head. He still waited a few moments longer, but 
Uncle Remus to all appearances was nodding. ‘‘Un- 
cle Remus,’’ he cried, ‘‘what became of Wiley Wolf?’’ 


e 
Who shall it be > 


The man or the woman is not yet born who is quali- 
fied to rule himself or herself. How then can any one 
set himself up to rule another? God is the only com- 
petent ruler—and God is a perfect Being. Whatever 
our conception of God, whether free or orthodox, a 
Presence filling space and actuating conditions or an 
individual entity that sits in state to judge the earth, 
it isa perfect concept. When perfect men and women 
come, they too may be qualified to rule; but the pres- 
ent humaneproduct gives no hint of impending perfec- 
tion. Yetif no manor woman is properly equipped to be 
the boss of another, each one is qualified to be a coun- 
sellor. None of us is independent or complete. Each 
is lacking in some knowledge or experience that an- 
other has; each of us needs, in his onward way, the 
help of a staff some other is carrying. We all are de- 
pendent one upon another. Such is the human way. 
It is the distinction between humanity and divinity. 
The only way to approach completeness and make our- 
selves comparatively independent is to find the man or 
the woman in whom rest those qualities which we lack, 
upon which we can draw for the rounding out of our 
temperaments and the betterment of our characters. 

Plato likened men and women to hemispheres. He 
contended that for every human hemisphere there was 
a mate, and if these met and joined, a perfect sphere 
was formed. There is no doubt that many strange 
hemispheres get together and make sorry attempts to 
form spheres. Yet even true hemispheres may be joined 
with results quite as fatal, if they be not exactly and 
carefully fitted. If we would thrust our ways and our 
wills upon our wives or our husbands, the possibility 
for mutual benefit and harmony is eliminated. There 
must be perfect, natural blending, a giving and taking 
of all, a mutual seeking and finding, utter dependence 
and reliance, and, through these, understanding, equal- 
ity and the strength of unity. 

The real head of a household is the one who takes 
that place by works rather than by words, who rules 
by example rather than precept, who guides rather than 
shoves, who reasons rather than rants, who fills emer- 
gencies adequately and meets disaster bravely, shoul- 
dering the responsibilities, providing the wherewithal 
and piloting the household clear of moral and material 
pitfalls. - 


It Takes Two Heads to Make a Good Boss 


Rarely is a man or woman equipped with all these 
requisites for bossing. It takes at least both of them 
to make one good boss; and when they unite in their 
efforts, bossism exits and co-operation enters in. 

Two heads are better than one, two hearts are bigger 
than one, two souls are braver than one. There is 
strength in union; but the fundamental principle of 
union is equality. Bossism scatters the idea of equal- 
ity. It proclaims that one is superior to the other. It 
makes it impossible for man and wife to merge into 


* then his eye fell on the little boy. 
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, attitude of material dependence. 
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The old negro pretended to wake witha start. ‘‘Ain’t 
I hear some un talkin’?’’ He looked all around, and 
“Dar you is!’”’ he 
exclaimed with a laugh. ‘‘I done been ter sleep an’ 
drempt dat I wuz eatin’ a slishe er tater custard ez big 
ez de waggin body.’”’ The little boy repeated his ques- 
tion, whereupon Uncle Remus held up his hands with a 
gesture of astonishment. ‘‘Ain’t I tol’ you dat? Den 
I mus’ be gittin’ ol’ an’ wobbly. De fus’ thing when I 
git ter de house I’m gwineter be weighed fer ter see 
how ol’ Iis. Now, whar wuz I at?’’ 

‘“‘Wiley Wolf was in the bag,’’ the little boy an- 
swered. 

“‘Ah-h-h! Right whar Riley Rab lef’ ’im. He wuz 
in de bag an’ dar he stayed twel ol’ Brer Wolf come 
fum whar he been workin’ in de fiel’—de creeturs wuz 
mos’ly farmers in dem days. He come back, he did, 
an’ he see de bag, an’ he know by de bulk un it dat dey 
wuz sump’n in it, an’ he ’uz so greedy dat his mouf fair 
dribbled. Now, den, when Wiley Wolf got in de bag, 
he wuz mighty tired. He’d been a-scufflin’ an’ a-rastlin’ 
twel he wuz plum’ wo’ out. He hear Riley Rab say he 
wuz comin’ back, an’ while he wuz waitin’, he drapt off 
ter sleep, an’ dar he wuz when his daddy come home— 
soun’ asleep. 

“Ol’ Brer Wolf ain’t got but one idee, an’ dat wuz 
dat Riley Rab wuz in de bag, so he went ter de win- 
der, an’ ax ef de pot wuz b’ilin’, an’ his ol’ ’oman say 
’twuz. Wid dat, he pick up de bag, an’ ’fo’ you could 
bat yo’ eye, he had it soused in de pot.”’ 

‘In the boiling water!’’ exclaimed the child. 

“Dat’s de way de tale runs,’’ replied Uncle Re- 
mus. ‘‘Ez dey gun it ter me, so I gin it ter you.” 
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one for harmony and strength and progress. A 
house with a boss is divided against itself. The 
boss stands alone, and the rest of the family stand 


ome 


on the defensive. Laws are attended with mu- 
tiny and bossing implies defiance or deception. 
The man who hems in his wife by rules and regu- 
lations and sets himself up as her keeper, frequently is 
obeyed in his presence and knowledge, to keep the 
peace; but when he is not present to crack his whip and 
enforce his will, his laws are disregarded, his tyranny 
denounced, and he is secretly unloved and despised. 
The woman who boasts that she bosses her husband 
is not in the least to be envied. Usually she does not 
boss him; but he has concluded that it is a saving of 
time and temper to let her think so. She is always 
more or less ridiculous, except perhaps to her husband, 
who may not see the humor of the situation. This type 
of woman borders close upon the shrew, and it is safe 
to assert that she makes herself quite as unhappy as 
those about her. Certainly she adds nothing to her 
happiness, for if her husband pretends to submit to 
her rule and does not, there rises between them a gulf 
made of petty deception, and broadened by confidence 
withheld and lack of sympathy. If he does submit to 
her rule and allows her to boss him, her chance for 
happiness is past. No woman loves a man whom she 
can not respect, and none respects a man who is a 
weakling. Which works both ways. It is a curious 
fact that the man who bosses and bullies his wife invari- 
ably admires women of fine spirit. So, by methods 
which break the spirit of his own wife and make her 
fear him and cringe until he comes to despise her, 
does he depreciate the value of his own property and 
cheat himself of possible happiness. 


The Hypotheses of Bossism 


More women submit to bossing thandomen. This 
may be because more men want to boss, or because 
women are better-natured; or it may be because women 
are sensitive, and regard their husbands’ disposition to 
boss as the construction they place upon their wives’ 
So long as the dollar 
is the standard of success and achievement, and so long 
as man is the wage-earner of the household, the hus- 
band will fill a certain position as practical head of the 
home. But if that position is to be more than a nom- 
inal one, if he wishes to be honored beyond the degree 
accredited him by grace of his dollars, and obeyed in 
heart and mind as well as exacted deed, he will muffle 
the ring of the dollars as he doles them out; he will 
make his wife feel that they are theirs, not his; he 
will convince her that she gives as much as he to the 
common fund; and by these means he will change the 
cause of her dependence from a material one, which may 
vary with the ebb and flow of the material on which it 
is based, to a foundation of gratitude for his considera- 
tion, and love and obedience for his sterling merit. 

Gentleness is a necessary virtue in a good woman; 
but gentleness is not lack of spirit. Docility is an im- 
portant factor in the constitution of a good wife; but 
docility does not imply the submission of a bond-slave. 
The woman who so construes obedience loses her self- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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9 COLD NIGHT, sir, and a dark.”’ 

“You say truly, landlord!’ 

It was a young voice—so much so, 
indeed, as to:be still occasionally wan- 
dering in the debatable land between 
boy’s treble and man’s bass; and, as 
the traveller stepped from the black 
cold and the black night into the light 

and warmth of the inn, he displayed a face and form 

to match. 

Master Lawrence, host of the Bear, Devizes, famed 
for the genteelest rooms, the softest beds and the best 
“library’’ between London and Bath, ran his eye know- 
ingly over his guest. Experience had taught him to 

‘classify at a glance. Here was the young gentleman 
of fortune, upon his first independent travels (type of 
wayfarer not the least welcome to the landlord’s heart). 
Very young, this one, innocent yet of the Grand Tour. 
And wealthy: sables to his rogue/aure that would make 
a lady’s eye glisten—watches, ruffle-brooches, all new. 
In mourning, too. No doubt his own master. 

Mine host rubbed his hands. 

‘‘Bedroom, sir? I can fortunately still give you our 
best set (vacated only this morning by Sir Jasper Stan- 
dish), with room for your valet, next door. And sup- 
per in half an hour, your lordship.”’ 

“Tam no lord,’’ said the boy, whose peach-like cheek 
had turned of a deeper hue each time the tentative 
address had grated upon his ear. ‘‘Mr. Jernigan of 
Costessy, if you must know.’’ 

The landlord bowed, a trifle deeper than he had 
bowed before. 

“Indeed, sir!’’ quoth he, as if mightily impressed— 
for if he did not know the name, which is of the east 
country, he knew the type of traveller, as we have said 
before. 

Mr. Jernigan here turned, with a charming bashful 
consciousness of his own importance, to permit his 
valet to divest him of his mufflings. And the land- 
lord chuckled to himself to hear the man, most obvi- 
ously an old family retainer, whisper: ‘‘Are your feet 
damp, Master Julian?’ and to mark the petulant an- 
noyance with which the latter whisked himself out of 
his coat and stood forth, so slim, so comely, and so 
youthful, so very youthful in the dancing light of the 
great fire. 

‘“‘Have you many people in the house, landlord?’ in- 
quired the traveller, in a manner calculated to remove 
any false impression of juvenility which might have 
been suggested by old Jonas’s absurd solicitude. 

“Our common rooms are all full, being market-day 
to-morrow, but for the upper parlors, sir—a few gentle- 
men, who like yourself have found the night too cold 
to push on to Bath.’’ He paused, jerked out his chin: 
he was listening. ‘‘If I mistake not, here come other 
claimants for the far-famed hospitality of the Bear.’’ 

To hear the clatter of hoofs, the breezy cry of 
‘“‘House,’’ the sounds of stable bustle rising in the 
night, to see mine host hurry to the door with the 
same mixture of patronage and obsequiousness with 
which he had himself just been received, filled Mr. 
a ar bosom with a flutter of expectancy. He 

ingered by the hearth. All things were pleasingly 
new to him. 

Master Lawrence, poised for his bow, had already 
begun to classify: ‘‘Chaise with coat of arms. Post- 
horses, a vast amount of luggage. Lady of fashion— 
‘rich lady of fashion. Plague take me to have let the 

best rooms to that green sprig. ... Three ladies! 
Nay, two and a maid. Capons and sillery, blanc- 
mange and cakes. Ay, whom have we here? A horse- 
man. Bless my soul!”’ cried the innkeeper aloud, “‘if 
it is not Mr. O’Hara!’’ He pulled a grimace between 
hilarity and anxiety. ‘‘This means a thinner cellar 
to-night. Would I were as sure of a fatter purse!”’ 

But the good man’s brow cleared as a sweet, imperi- 
ous voice issued from the deeps of the chaise, and a 
little round face, peering out, caught the light from 
the hospitably extended doors. 

0 





“Mistress Bellairs!’’ 

Mistress Bellairs, rich, fastidious and lavish, ever 
attended by a kind of little court! The acknowledged 
“Queen of Bath.’’ 

“You are welcome at the Bear, madam. Allow me 
to give youahand. Whata night for a lady like you 
to be on the road!’’ 

As if in dramatic emphasis, a wild gust of wind, wet- 
dabbled with sleet, took up the cue and drove Mistress 
Kitty Bellairs in at the door like a ball of thistledown. 

Then Julian Jernigan, watching all agog, saw how 
this same mocking storm-wind fought with the second 
traveller as she descended from the chaise; how it tore 
apart the wings of her cloak, swept fluttering garments 
close against the slender, swaying limbs, ingulfed it- 
self in the secrets of her very hood, to lay bare tri- 
umphantly a countenance pale as a pearl, fair as a 
flower. And Julian looking felt within himself a singu- 
lar stirring, for it was a countenance beyond the beauty 
of his dearest dream; and upon the fair surface of his 
virgin heart the impression was struck with a pang 
that went beyond joy, fairly into pain. 

His head swirled as giddily as the smoke in the eddy- 
ing gusts. When he came to himself, the travellers 
were grouped within a yard 
of him—all looking toward 
him; a little lady with kit- 
ten face and eyes like brown 
pansies, his own _ bewilder- 
ingly beautiful lady with a 
gaze that looked beyond him 
and saw him not, anda merry 
gentleman, whose red curls 
shone crisp through faint pow- 


dering, whose merry orbs 
twinkled in a disconcerting 
manner. And the landlord 


was talking at him. 
“Tf I had had any warning 
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of Mistress Bellairs’s honored aes: Z 
arrival,’’ he was saying em- C: fb 
phatically, ‘‘I should have re- \5° Py) 
served the best rooms for her. dee 
It is not, I protest, five min- 1 fk, 3 


utes since I promised them to f mo 
this gentleman.”’ yl] 

‘‘Sure,’’ cried the man with 
the merry eyes, ‘‘it’s the grand- 
est opportunity he’s ever had 
in his life!’’ 

“TI could give the young 
gentleman a very good bed, 
all to himself. His only other 
companion would be a distin- 
guished officer—’’ 

A light broke upon the boy. 
‘“My rooms!’’ he cried. ‘‘Oh, 
certainly, I. am only too glad. 
Pray, madam, consider them 
absolutely at your disposal!”’ 

Mistress Bellairs had turned 
a very engaging smile upon 
him; but as he finished his 
sentence to her silent compan- 
ion, she tossed her head ever 
so slightly. ‘I thank you, 
sir,’’ said she. 

“Didn’t I tell you!’ ex- 
claimed the gentleman whom 
the landlord had greeted as 
Mr. O’Hara. ‘‘The opportunity of a lifetime! You’re 
young yet, sir. but if you live to bea hundred, you'll 
never regret that four-post bed!”’ 

Although of an age which does not as a rule relish 
being reminded of its immaturity, Julian Jernigan 
found something so genial in the speaker’s broad 
smile, that his own lips promptly responded. Mis- 
tress Bellairs suddenly paused as she was about to 
move away. There was no doubt, here was an uncom- 
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monly comely youth. She had no objection herself 
to the April of manhood, and when it smiled like that, 
when it had such an ingenuously blushing cheek and 
stood withal in so pretty a gentility, considered it quite 
worth cultivating, were it only for a winter evening’s 
entertainment. 

‘“‘Truly,’’ said she, ‘‘this is vastly civil! We are un- 
der obligation to you, sir. Perhaps,’’ she added, with 
a half turn of her little capuchin toward her escort— 
‘perhaps the gentleman would give us the privilege of 
his company at table to-night.’’ 

Oh, with what an infinity of pleasure! Mr. Jernigan 
stammered, blushed, could find no suitable words, but 
his guileless emotion was very eloquent. 

‘‘We shall be charmed,’’ asserted the lady, in a deli- 
cate tone of patronage. ‘‘And Mistress Bellairs is your 
hostess’s name.’’ 

She sketched him the curtsey of a woman of quality, 
expressive of the exact terms she wished to inaugurate. 
Julian bowed. 

“Mr. O’Hara, sir.’"”, She waved her hand. ‘‘Mr.—?”’ 

She was poised on the edge of a query like a bird on 
a twig. And as the young traveller once more gave 
his name and state, he felt he must have exhausted his 
stock of blushes, yet was not 
without a tingle of pride in the 
goodly ring of the old pat- 
ronymic. And Mistress Bel- 
lairs was not without an air 
of approval herself, and the 
condescension of recollecting 
that she had acquaintance with 
certain of his kin. Then, 
“‘Mr. O’Hara, son of my Lord 
Kilcroney,”’ said she, proceed- 
ing with her introductions in 


good form: ‘‘Mr. Jernigan of 

Costessy.’’ 
i “Delighted to know you, 
"fi my boy!’’ said the merry gen- 


tleman. 

‘‘We shall meet then, pres- 
ently,’’ said Mistress Bellairs. 
But Mr. Jernigan, whose 
glance forever roamed back 
to the tall lady who stood, 
so seemingly apart, with sad 
dreaming eyes fixed upon the 
fire, now looked again toward 
her, in such evident surprise 
and expectation that Mrs. Bel- 
lairs followed the direction of 
his gaze. For a scarce per- 
ceptible instant, she hesitated, 
then flushed. ‘‘My friend,’’ 
said she. ‘‘My friend, Miss 
Rachel.”’ 

The girl started and shifted 
her slow eyes from the speaker 
to the young stranger, who 
bent before her with an air of 
deference. As he rose, their 
glances met; and he was struck 
to the heart again, by her 
beauty as before, and by some- 
thing else—those deeps of sor- 
row in the violets of her eyes. 


Spicer’s voice was grinding on within 


‘‘And pray, young man, are 
you aware that this is my room? Stap my vitals,” 
cried Captain Spicer, ‘‘shall not a gentleman have his 
privacy !’’ 

Julian Jernigan lifted his dripping face from the 
basin where he had been sluicing away in cold 
water the stain of travel, and turned it, rosy and 
shining, upon the interpellator. Viewing the lat- 
ter’s spindle frame and long bilious countenance 
with some disfavor, he answered haughtily that 
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This first drawing of Mr. Gibson’s new series gives a necessarily hiperfect 


carrying on two conversations at a time. Next week, however, weMay hav. 
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ecessarily WMperfect portrait of the hero, since he is discovered in the act of 


ever, weMay Lave a better glimpse of him in less distracting surroundings 
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the companionship was none of his choice, but the 
landlord's. 

Swaggering up to the table, the captain caught sight 
of some of Mr. Jernigan’s belongings carelessly thrown 
upon it: a silver-hilted sword; a heavy chain with a 
bunch of seals and a brace of watches, one of these 
incrusted with gold of three colors and little gems; a 
silken purse, agreeably swollen at either end—such 
a purse as Captain Spicer had rarely had the privilege 
of holding in his hand, but of the kind which he be- 
nevolently desired to find in the possession of those 
young favorites of fortune to whom it was his life vo- 
cation to attach himself. A glitter came into his pale 
eyes. 

“‘Indeed,’’ he went on, and had no shame in this un- 
graduated change from blustering to fawning, ‘‘when 
one is quartered with so gallant a companion as your- 
self, sir, by the Lard, a man would be chur! to find 
grounds for aught but congratulation.” 

And while, over the edge of the towel, Julian re- 
garded him with innocent amazement, the astute para- 
site proceeded: ‘‘In the sar- 
vice, sir? No? Strange, 
you have the military air. 
On your way back from the 
Grand Tour, I presume— 
there is, I see, the fareign 
dash. No? Ah! but you’ve 
had your racket in Tawn.”’ 
And this last impeachment, 
blushing down to the fine 
ruffled shirt parted upon a 
throat as white and round 
as a girl's, the poor boy, 
who felt his lovely youth 
such a burden, had not the 
courage to disclaim. 


If Mistress Bellairs had 
thought Julian Jernigan a 
pretty youth as he stood in 
his travelling garb in the 
shadowy fireglow, she 
thought him ten times more so as he entered her 
brilliantly lighted parlor. With an eye that had some- 
thing maternal in its appraising, the young widow 
noted how the color came and went upon his fair 
cheek, how the quick breath fluttered his nostrils; yet 
how high he held his crested head with its nimbus 
of powdered hair, how deliberately he moved and yet 
with how boyish a consciousness of everybody’s gaze 

“Mr. Stafford—Mr. Jernigan.’’ It was quite a min- 
ute before the buzzing blood in Julian’s ears subsided 
sufficiently to enable him to understand what Mrs. Bel- 
lairs was saying, as, after mechanically bowing to an 
unknown gentleman, he took seat between her and 
the lady whom he knew as Miss Rachel. 

“Mr. Stafford,’’ quoth Kitty, ‘‘is an old friend. He 
heard of my being on the road to Bath, and started 
immediately to meet me. I feel prodigious flattered.” 

She extended a white hand toward the gentleman in 
question. But having to pass. Mr. O’Hara to reach 
him, the latter seized it and bestowed such tender 
kisses upon it that positively Mr. Jernigan could not 
look on, but had to keep his eyes bent on his plate. 
‘Through the clamor of laughter and protest, there stole 
upon his consciousness a voice as sweet and low as the 
sigh of an Zolian harp. 

“Are you travelling alone?’’ said Rachel Peace. 

He turned to find her looking at him with such kind- 
ness in her eyes that his heart fluttered. 

“TI have been visiting relatives in the South,’’ con- 
fided the youth, ‘‘and am now on my way to Bath, 
where I am awaited by an uncle.’ 

She glanced at the deep black of the sleeve; then she 
said, but with a sigh running through the words: “‘I, 
too, am alone.” 

He ventured to iook full at the delicate face bending 
toward him. 

‘*Alone?’”’ he queried, ardent admiration, respectful 
sympathy, in his tone, ‘alone!’ That she should be 
alone and wear that plaintive sorrow of it in her eye! 

““Ves,’’ she told him, sinking her voice still lower. ‘‘I 
am only travelling with this lady a little way. She has 
been very good to me, but we do not belong together.” 
She pressed her lips together. and then, drawing a 
quick breath, laid her finger on his black cuff. ‘‘I 
want to tell you something,”’ she said, almost inaudi- 
bly. ‘‘My name is Rachel Peace.”’ 

His innocent blue gaze widened; then he smiled like 


a delighted child. 
Rachel 


‘“‘What a lovely name, and how it suits you! 
Peace?’ 

To his immense discomfiture, he spoke the words into 
a sudden silence and found that, the scene of coquetry 
opposite having abruptly ceased, he was 
again the centre of attention. But he 
did not notice that beside him Rachel 
had cast down her eyes ani grown 
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“But I’ve a quarrel with you, sir” 
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The full white lids of Rachel’s eyes were cast down 
till the long lashes seemed to sweep the cheek. One 
would have scarce thought she heard, but for the wa- 
vering color and the sensitive trembling of her lips. 
Mr. O’Hara was thumping the table in vehement 
approval. 

“Didn’t I tell you!’’ said he. ‘‘Ah, it’s not every- 
body, my boy, that can say he sat between Bellairs, 
who has broken every heart in England, and Peace, 
who’s trampled on all the rest. Keep the secret dark, 
my dear friend, or we'll be having a mob in upon us!”’ 

Kitty bridled. Mr. O’Hara’s comparative compli- 
ments struck her as clumsy. As for Julian, he was 
frankly bewildered. This dove-gray lady, with the 
sad and tender eyes, this fulfilment of all his loveli- 
est presentiments—an actress! Then had he been 
through life misled; then was an actress’s calling the 
most noble, the most soul-inspiring, which a woman 
could follow; then was the playhouse the nursery of 
all beautiful dignity, all white-winged modesty! But 
why, upon their praise of her, should she droop her 
head and wear the pain of 
the world in her sweet face? 

Into this silence, preg- 
nant with doubt and trou- 
ble, every one welcomed 
an external diversion—the 
gentle scratching now 
heard at the door. 

‘‘Come in!’’ cried Kitty 
petulantly. ‘‘Why, ’tis Cap- 
tain Spicer,’’ she cried, in 
tones of disgusted astonish- 
ment, as that worthy in- 
serted his long sallow 
countenance through the 
gingerly opened door. 

‘‘Spoicer, is it?’ ejacu- 
lated the Honorable Denis, 
and muttered something 
anent the devil’s impu- 
dence between his teeth. 

“‘Mr. Spicer, sir,’’ said 
Stafford, with the most 
deadly politeness, ‘‘you are evidently mistaking— 
this is not the public room!’’ 

But Captain Spicer had made good his footing and 
was now advancing upon the table with that winning 
sidle characteristic of his most elegant moments. 

‘‘Aha, my young friend!’’ said the intruder, menac- 
ing Julian with a waggish finger, ‘‘so here is the mys- 
terious lady for whom you denied me your campany 
at sapper. No less a parson than the lavely Kitty. 
O'Hara, my boy, the tap of the night to you—as you 
would say yourself.’’ (‘‘The tap of my toe to ye,” 
muttered O’Hara.) ‘‘Staffard, old crony—’”’ 

‘*This room is a private room, Captain Spicer,’’ said 
Stafford, with his former cruel suavity, while Kitty, 
after staring with perfectly expressionless eyes at the 
captain’s wreathed countenance, suddenly began to ad- 
dress O’Hara with that perfection of insolence only to 
be encompassed by a woman of the highest fashion: 
‘‘The creature had the face to call upon me in town, 
nay, I had to get Sir George Payne to turn him out of 
my box at Covent Garden.”’ 

Even Captain Spicer, although it was the trade of his 
life to swallow rebuffs, as a dog swallows crusts in the 
hope of better morsels, could scarce keep up his smile 
of assurance before such a reception. His cheeks grew 
mottled; he breathed hard: ‘‘And pray, my fair Bel- 
lairs, how is it we still find you fair Bellairs? When 
last I was in tawn, with my Lord Farringdon, the 
warld was ringing with the news of approaching wed- 
ding-bells, he, he! Were there other claimants for my 
lord’s ring, eh, Staffard?’’ 

Julian felt a sort of shudder run through the still 
figure at his side, then a faint movement, as if toward 
flight. There was a pause, the tension of which op- 
pressed even him who knew nothing. 

‘*He, he!’’ cried Captain Spicer, now giving full vent 
to a triumphant spitefulness. ‘‘Is it passible! Do I 
behold the beauteous Thespian, Miss Peace? Verily, 
it is even so. 

‘‘Ha!’’ cried he, forgetting the last remnant of his 
professional prudence in a fresh spasm of malignity. 
‘*Pradigious clever move of yours, Mrs. Kitty, to have 
kidnapped the chief impediment, he, he! I begin to 
understand naw haw the virtuous Bellairs finds her- 
self in such campany!”’ 

Then, twisting round, and thrusting his lean chin 
over Julian’s shoulder, offensively close to Rachel’s 
face: ‘‘And pray, miss,’’ said he, ‘‘how did you leave 
my Lord Mandeville?’’ 

Upon this, there was a rising in three quarters of the 
table at once, and a sudden scuffle, in the midst of 
which it was hard to discriminate; but Kitty Bellairs, 
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pied the attention of herself and her two cavaliers, that 
it was not until Rachel, rising from her seat, clasped 


- her hand and exclaimed in tone of anguish: ‘‘ Merciful 


heavens—where is Mr. Jernigan!’’ that, looking round 
in surprise, they perceived the young gentleman’s 
absence. 

“‘Oh!”’ cried Rachel, ‘‘he has gone forth to quarrel— 
a mere lad—for pity’s sake, gentlemen, seek him! Pre- 
vent bloodshed .. .! Ah, what have I done that this 
curse of drawn swords should follow me wherever 
IO. ect 


When Mr. Stafford and Mr. O’Hara, to calm the 
Quaker’s distress, and perhaps slightly infected them- 
selves by her alarm, went forth to seek young Mr. Jer- 
nigan, they looked for him in vain through hall and 
parlor. Then, proceeding to his chamber, they were 
met at the door by old Jonas, who seemed in great 
anxiety of mind. 

‘‘Oh, sirs,’’ he cried, ‘‘there’s the devil’s work going 
on in here, and they have locked themselves in!’’ 
Then the man’s face worked: ‘‘He’s the last of the 
old stock!’’ said he. 

‘Pooh!’ cried Denis consolingly, ‘‘what a pother all 
this about nothing! Spicer wags his tongue more 
freely than his sword, I’ll tell you that!” 

. And, indeed, when they reached the locked door 
and stood all three, on a sudden impulse, listening, it 
would seem as if the light-hearted gentleman’s opinion 
were the correct one—for Spicer’s voice was grinding 
on within, evidently on peaceful terms intent; nay, he 
was punctuating his discourse by cackling self-applause. 

O’Hara bent his ear to catch the words: ‘‘Stap me, 
you don’t know your friends, sir,’”’ the gallant captain 
was saying. ‘‘Come, give me the key, my good lad. 
By the Lard, I’ve no quarrel with you.” 

‘“‘But I’ve a quarrel with you, sir—’’ and old Jonas 
started to hear his little master speak with that new 
note of manliness. ‘‘You have insulted, sir, a lady 
whom I honor, whom I revere.”’ 

“Why, rat it all!’ cried the captain then from 
within, and it could be heard that his sweet humor 
was growing a triflesour. ‘‘You’re young, Mr. Jarni- 
gan! Why, if you'd not been so green from the coun- 
try, you’d have heard of this Rachel Peace—and a 
pretty piece, he, he! a baggage—!’’ 

“Silence! Liar!’”’ cried Julian. 

“Rachel Peace! Rachel Peace, you booby! Why, 
all the warld knows she’s my Lard Mandeville’s—”’ 

‘““‘Thunder an ’ouns!’’ exclaimed O’Hara straighten- 
ing himself, with an irrepressible sparkle in his eyes, 
“but that was a master slap!’’ 

There was a pause within, a breathless moment with- 
out. Then Captain Spicer’s snarl: ‘‘Yah—since you 
will have it!’’ followed by the hiss of the steel sliding 
from the scabbard like an angry snake. 

‘‘When the creature’s pushed to it, he’s dangerous,”’ 
suddenly exclaimed O’Hara, and aimed for the door 
with a lurch of his shoulder, but Stafford intervened. 

“Too late now,”’ he said—‘‘they’re at it. If you jog 
the drinkers’ elbows you may spill the wrong cup. 
The lad needs all his wits about him—Spicer’s an old 
hand.”’ 

““True,’’ said O’Hara, and fell back. 

It was not to be a long wait; even to those listeners 
in suspense without, it seemed an appallingly short 
one. There was a stamp of feet—and they could dis- 
tinguish the boy’s clean spring backward and forward. 
Then the Captain raised a yell of triumph, succeeded 
by a deadly little silence, into which came the sound 
of a heavy fall. The servant moaned like an old dog, 
and Stafford made a sign to O’Hara. Before their 
united rush, the door fell open, and they burst, one on 
the top of the other, into the room. 

Spicer, the grin petrified upon his swollen mouth, 
turned round upon them, still brandishing a blood- 
stained sword; but, as all three hurried up to the 
prostrate figure on the floor, the gallant gentleman 
saw his opportunity and made good his exit without 
further ado. 

It seemed such a very small figure, that of the vali- 
ant little lover, as it lay all huddled together, that 
O’Hara with a break in his voice cried out to seize 
the scoundrel who had murdered a child. But Stafford, 
looking up from where he knelt, and drawing out his 
hand all crimsoned with good Jernigan blood from the 
ruffled shirt that had been donned this evening over 
so high a heart, bade him let the carrion go and have 
a surgeon summoned: the lad was not dead, but he 
feared the wound was in the lung. 


Two anxious women were waiting in the parlor for 
the surgeon’s verdict when Stafford came in upon 
them, grave, yet not with that final gravity that 
* leaves no room for hope. “If he wins 

through the night, the surgeon thinks 

he may live,’’ said he. 
Rachel folded her hands as if in 
prayer. But Kitty’s face fell: ‘‘Why 








white to the lips. Perhaps Kitty, in 
spite of her laughter, was not above a 
feminine pique to find that the pretty 
boy had positively no eyes for another 
charming presence. Perhaps she was 
displeased with her protegée for be- 
traying her own pious fraud. At any 
rate, she here remarked, with some dry- 
ness, that doubtless Mr. Jernigan was 
already familiar with the name. 























did any of you let a little gentleman 
like him cross swords with such a thing 
as Spicer?’’ The questions were empha- 
sized with that stamp of her little foot 
so familiar to the devotees of Kitty. 
Stafford hesitated; he looked at 
Rachel. ‘‘He fought for me, for my 
good name,”’ said she. ‘‘Is it not so?” 
And as Stafford’s silence answered for 
him, she went on, quite calmly, though 











The boy looked bewildered: ‘‘There 
is a most respected family of Friends 
at Norwich—’’ he began, when, feeling 
the girl start beside him, he stopped, 
looked at her hesitatingly and saw her crimson to 
the temples. 

Then Mr. Stafford leaned across the table and spoke: 
“The fact is,’’ said he, ‘‘we have been unkind, Mr. 
Jernigan, in not informing you of the privilege you 
enjoy to-night. Miss Rachel Peace is one of England’s 
most gifted actresses, a lady universally admired and 
universally respected, and the Prince of Wales himself 
might well envy you your place beside her.”’ 


. Between varied discourse and a noble bowl of spiced wine 


watching with interest, thought to distinguish that he 
who—dashing back his chair—slapped Captain Spicer 
across the face with his napkin, was Mr. Jernigan of 
Costessy; while it was Mr. Stafford and Mr. O’Hara 
who between them hustled the intruder through the 
door. 

The fracas once fairly over, however, the little widow 
felt it incumbent upon her to be seized with a delicate 
fit of the vapors, and this new excitement so fully occu- 


her lips quivered in bitterness: ‘‘I had 
done less harm had I remained where 
you found me, madam.”’ 

‘Miss Rachel,’’ said Stafford, going up to her and 
taking her hand, ‘the is asking for you. Have you 
the courage?”’ 

At that, she lifted her head: ‘‘Oh, I should be cow- 
ard indeed to think of myself,’’ said she. 


Vastly insulted at the mere suggestion that she 
should betake herself to bed, while Rachel watched 


(Continued on Page 22) 0 
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Danville Military Institute 


: Southern Virginia 


4 A high-grade preparatory school 
for high-minded boys and young 
men. Fire-proof buildings, com- 
fortable quarters, pure water. 
Military Training, Cadet Band, 
annual encampment. Modern 
Gymnasium, ample Athletic 
Grounds, with out-door life en- 
tire session. No serious illness in 
history of school. Prepares for 
any University or College or for 
business. Individual instruction, 
experienced teachers. Number 
limited. References obligatory. 


For handsome prospectus address the Principals. 


HORACE CAMPBELL, A.M.., Ph. D., } Box 22 L 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
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Prepares for Cornell and All High-Class Colleges 
Certificates accepted since 1895 
Junior House opens September, 1903 

' opens July 16, for eight 
Summer Term weeks. (Circulars.) 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cornell 
University, says:—TI give most cheerful testimony as to the 
high quality of work done in your school. Its complete 
eurriculum and excellent management render it a most de- 
sirable preparatory school for the University. 
Fali Term opens September 24th. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 
CHARLES A. STILES 
110 Avenue C., Ithaca, N. Y. 

















Bush Temple Conservatory 


North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. 


Kenneth M. Bradley, Director 
Board of Examiners : 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 

August Hyllested, 
Johanna Hess-Burr. 
Dr. Charles E. Allum. 
Clarence Dickinson. 
Adolph Rosenbecker. 
George Crampton. 
Kenneth M. Bradley. 
Henry M. Soper, (Oratory.) 
The Leading School of 
MUSIC, ORATORY, 
ACTING 
and LANGUAGES 
Teachers of International 
reputation in all depart- 
ments. Catalogue Free. 
For further information address C. W. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
(Address H. M. Soper for Special Oratory Catalogue.) 
The Bush Temple Conservatory uses Bush & Gertz Pianos exclusively. 
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tion to the practical and technical train- 
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Law, etc.,a thorough English education 
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try. Allatagreat economy of time and 
money. Eminent men have paid high 
compliments to Peirce School. 
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education aimed at in Peirce Schoolhas 
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MONG THE SEASON’ 
By Norman 


Se 


I. Shakespeare and Musical Comedy 


WENT recently to two dramatic enter- 
| tainments on almost succeeding nights. 
One was the ‘‘ Wizard of Oz”’ and the other 
was ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” The ‘Wizard of 
Oz’’ was done about as well as those things 
can be done. The piece was staged by the 
man who has long staged the Weber & Fields 
shows, which are the best of the kind in 
America. The girls were so pretty that if 
it had been my sophomore year I should have 
gone every night foraweek. The colors and 
light effects were excellent, as they always are 
at Weber & Fields’ also. In ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet” nothing was just right. Juliet was 
played by one of the best very young actors 
in America, Eleanor Robson, but it was the 
young maiden’s Waterloo. Shakespeare, giv- 
ing the actor every opportunity, exacts a 
great deal, and often shows up the horrible 
vistas of the unfulfilled in players who have 
proved adequate to ordinary réles. With 
better guidance, Miss Robson might have 
been graceful and acceptable. Nothing, 
robably, could have made her tragic. 
yrie Bellew’s Romeo was of the stilted 
school, so much abhorred by Shakespeare 
himself, speaking the speech of neither Chris- 
tian, pagan nor man. Many of the rest, al- 
though good actors, were badly cast. Yet, 
with all these unfavorable circumstances, I 
enjoyed ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” even more than 
the ‘* Wizard of Oz.” 

Amusement is not the only interest which 
the stage can satisfy. I have known few 
people who, after a performance of ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ no matter how often they had 
seen it, no matter how badly it was played, 
would come away without some new energy 
in life, some stirring of their deeper thoughts, 
their warmer feelings. The stage is one in- 
stitution in America in which we do not have 
enough of the best. It might help our people 
enormously. It is a large part of the educa- 
tion of the Germans, from the aristocracy 
down to the poorest classes, and what is a 
pleasanter method for the average man to 
become acquainted with some of the highest 
masterpieces in literature than to see them 
on the stage? In three hours of ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’’ one sees the greatest drama of young 
love in existence, and one would think that 
everybody who cared for his own expansion 
or for the education of his children would 
eagerly seize such an opportunity of show- 
ing them the best at so cheap an expense of 
time. The ‘Wizard of Oz’’ is well enough. 
The thousand musical comedies which pack 
our theatres are well enough; but there are 
also the plays which uplift, which count in 
the way we live. Why do people so eagerly 
seek devices for merely killing time? Is not 
time the greatest treasure we have, to be 
saved, and spent carefully, only for some- 
thing worth while, since to-morrow we die? 
When the glorious language of ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet” is unrolled before us, even imper- 
fectly, we are alive; we get something of 
the best which this life offers; living deeper, 
more truly; living more, which is as good as 
living longer. 


Il. Killing Time 


People prefer the ‘‘Wizard of Oz’? much as 
they like to play bridge. One more evening 
has been killed, with a little excitement, and 
the person who has sat for three hours in 
front of the card-table, or the pretty girls, 
goes home as empty as before. He has had 
a little barren — but nothing that be- 
comes part of him and makes him larger. 
Nobody nowadays would be foolish enough 
to oppose amusement, like the old-time Puri- 
tans, but we may say that those whose amuse- 
ments are always novels, comic operas, bridge 
and coddled dogs do not get the best of life. 
Better a thousand times the newspapers, 
which are at least the reality of the passing 
day, and complement the real things which, 
like the plays of Shakespeare, last forever. 
For a busy man, who has a good mind and 
values time, the combination which gives 
most is often the very highest imaginative 
literature—Shakespeare, Marlowe, Milton, 
Keats, Wordsworth—and good magazines, 
newspapers, and books of fact, thus combin- 
ing ordinary truth with the highest thought 
and beauty. What lies between, especially 
the ordinary novel, may bring fleeting cheer- 
fulness to thousands, but probably seldom 
raises the tone of life for any of them. Our 
literary critics sometimes have too low a 
sense of duty. They have almost no influ- 
ence on the highly educated people who are 
familiar with the best literature and are their 
own guides to current books, but popular 
critics do influence the choice of thousands 
whose acquaintance with literature is slight 
and who look to some favorite writer to tell 
them what to read. Many of the most popu- 
lar reviewers try merely to tell what will give 
a passing pleasure rather than what will 
seem worth while in the end; and this is 
pleasing the people at the people’s cost. 
Better an acquaintance with Emerson’s essay 
on Books as a guide to reading than an intent 
perusal of all the book reviews published in 
a year. 


There is no surely great statesman in Eng- 
land to-day. Lord Salisbury, who comes 


English Statesmen 


Study Window 


S BOOKS AND PLAYS 
Hapgood 


nearest to having already left a large mark 
on history, will hardly mean anything defi- 
nite to the future, as Gladstone, Peei, Dis- 
raeli, Bright and Cobden do. ustin Mc- 
Carthy, in his “British Political Portraits,” 
pays willing tribute to Lord Salisbury’s 
character and suggests, plausibly enough, 
that he might have been a more command- 
ing figure if fate had allowed him to remain 
in the House of Commons. He has not gone 
about bewailing the misfortune of being a 
peer, as Lord Rosebery has, but there is lit- 
tle doubt that a larger fame would have been 
his if he had been kept in the real arena of 
English policy. Mr. Chamberlain, although 
older than most of his colleagues, is still on 
trial, and his ultimate reputation will rest as 
much on what he does or fails to do in the 
future as on his record up to now. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s impression of Mr. Chamberlain is 
distinctly unfavorable—tinged, indeed, with 
a severity which that genial Irish critic and 
olitical leader seldom allows himself. Of 
r. Morley, Mr. Balfour and the rest, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy writes with the pleasant ease of an 
amiable spirit who has known all of his sub- 
jects personally. James Bryce, in his ‘‘Stud- 
les in Contemporary Biography,’’ introduces 
some larger figures than any which hold the 
British stage to-day. Mr. Bryce is a thinker 
whose conclusions are peculiarly trusted in 
America, because on a topic of which we are 
able to judge, our own country, he has pro- 
duced the most complete and accurate treat- 
ise yet written. The author of ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth’? is a man who under- 
stands public affairs and who does not make 
errors. Such an essay as the one on Disraeli, 
in the present volume, shows such a grasp, 
such a significance of thought, such a knowl- 
edge of facts and principles, that we have 
the excitement and satisfaction of feeling 
that the subject we are reading about is one 
of the most important, and that the writer is 
telling us more about it than any other man 
would be likely to know. On Mr. Gladstone 
it is almost impossible for anybody to be ab- 
solutely fair, so intricate and apparently con- 
tradictory is his nature, and yet the reader 
is convinced on each point that Mr. Bryce’s 
view reconciles all the contradictions and un- 
ravels all the intricacies. Mr. Bryce is not a 
great writer, because he is not an artist, but 
I do not know another living critic whose 
judgment is as safe a guide on public men. 


IV. Courage and Honesty 


One of this spring’s publications to be 
classed among ‘‘books of fact’’ contains 
much of the good that we get from wise 
reading of newspapers. One of the things 
worth doing, here and now, is the cutting 
away of corruption from our public life. 
One of the men who are fearlessly making 
for purity is portrayed in ‘‘A Fight for the 
City,’ by Alfred Hodder—an exciting story 
for those who read biographies; and to read 
biography is like living in the company of men 
of force and enlightenment. It would surely 
be well if more people read this account of 
the hero of New York’s latest fight against 
Tammany, even if fewer therefore read the 
most popular novel of the year. Mr. Jerome 
is one of the most interesting men in the 
public eye to-day, and this book gives a 
vivid picture of him, of his frankness, origi- 
nality, courage, and almost passionate devo- 
tion to doing good among those least able to 
help themselves. A corrupt police force to 
most of us is a newspaper phrase. To Mr. 
Jerome it means a closed door to the poor 
man who seeks justice for himself or protec- 
tion for his daughter’sinnocence. Mr. ei 
has lived the life of culture and ease. He is 
a man full of keen thought, literary and artis- 
tic tastes and associations of the kind which 
mean so much refined pleasure; but he has 
chosen to turn his back upon those who have 
more than they need, and to work for those 
who suffer all the real wrong and degradation 
when the officials of a city are corrupt. I 
know no recent book which gives so real and 
vivid a sense of the actual human wrongs that 
lurk under the evil doings which, unhappily, 
seem to be a feature of American city gov- 
ernment. 

One who reads the speeches of Mr. 
doling will be more likely to vote, and to 

now why he is voting. It was because he 
broke through shams and phrases, down to 
misery and sin, that Mr. Jerome dragged the 
fusion ticket in New York to victory, himself 
running thousands ahead of his companions, 
and the words that shook our F gregees city 
from its indifference then stand the test of 
time, and are even more impressive when the 
speeches are taken together, like one blow 
after another, for unselfishness, for the health 
of the most wretched, for an awakening from 
the sleepy shams and conventions in which 
we take refuge from the calls which are al- 
ways being sent up to us by the unhappy and 
the degraded. any public men who are 
democrats, whose hearts are with the peo- 
ple, go off after hopeless fallacies, and can 
therefore do no good. Mr. Jerome’s appeal 
is to nothing more disputable than the moral 
core of the Christian religion. It is to ‘‘the 
greatest of these,’’ it is to charity, in the 
sense of understanding, caring, and then 
turning our understanding and sympathy 
into deeds. No wonder, therefore, that his 
hero, the model which he holds always be- 
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Colleges and Schools 


Chicago-Kent College of Law 


Three years’ course. Prepares for admission to the bar in 
all States. Large Faculty. Extension preparatory course. 
Individual instruction. For catalogue. address secretary. 
ELMEK E. BARRETT, LL.B., 1009 Title & Trust Bldg., Chicago 


Study Medicine 


where you can earn your way and" secure the most useful medical 
education attainable. Open entire year, day and evening classes. 
Industrial Aid. Address for free Catalogue D, Secretary National 
Medical University, 441 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STUDY MEDICINE 


There are chances in medicine for clearheaded, capable 
men and women. rite for particulars to Dr. C. Henry 
Wilson, HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
2813 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Not sectarian but distinctly Christian. Co-educational. 
Low tuition. Music, Art, and Elocution are specialties. 
Athletics. Catalog free. 

Rey. Edward J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 


Ohio Military Institute com.t's. 
Ideal school and home. Improvement in health and 


vigor specially marked. Illustrated catalogue. 
REV. JOHN HUGH ELY, AM. REGENT. 
Success in a)l 


STOP FORGETTING Syeces:in. 


comes to him with a good memory and eludes him with a 
poor one. Thousands have developed good ones by our 
mail course. Booklet and trial copyrighted lesson Free. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 771 The Auditorium, Chicago 


STAMMERING 


and all nervous affections of speech permanently corrected. 
Pamphlet regarding treatment free. Established 1880. 
F. BRYANT, M.D., 12 West 40th Street, New York 














MILITARY 


Montclair Acaveny 


We prepare for any college, Government Academies or business, 
Small classes. Large gymnasium, Healthful location. Army detail, 
Col. Wm. H. Boyle, U. S. A., retired. For catalogue, address 


John G. MacVicar, A. M., 21 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 


THE NEWMAN SCHOOL Pee. 
lege or technica] school. 

Established under the patronage of the Archbishop of New York. 
Limited number of boys received into the family of the headmaster. 
Attractive school buildings, gymnasium, swimming pool, etc. Address 
‘AM, Hi d ter, k k, N. J. 


Jesse Albert Locke, 
ASTM AN business and secures 
ituations for all gradu- 
ates of complete commercial course. Instruction 
b: il or in person. No vacation. For free 
catalogue, address C.C.GAINES, Box 961, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., or 119 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 











Trains young men and 
women thoroughly for 








The New York Normal School of Physical Education 
308-310 West 59TH St., New York City, N. Y. 

At the Dr. Savage Physical Development Institute, Ltd. A 

two years’ course in physical training designed to give a thorough and 

ractical preparation for men and women desiring to become teachers. 

Feaching scholarships awarded to second year pa ils each year. For 
circulars address Watson L. Savace, A.M., "b., Pres’t. 


Sherwood Music School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Witi14M H. Suerwoop, Director. 
A plete corps of eminent teachers in every department. 
Summer School Now Open. Fall Term begins Sept. 7th. 
Correspondence solicited. 
CHAS. BEACH AND LOUIS Evans, Mgrs. 











New York University 


Comprehends eight schools. The LAW SCHOOL 
(with Day and Evening Classes), MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE, GRADUATE SCHOOL, PEDAGOGY, 
APPLIED SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, and COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS and FINANCE. For circulars address, 


THE REGISTRAR, Washington Square, New York City 


Morgan Park Academy 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The fact that it is a department of this University guaran- 

For tees 1 of equip and ptional ional 

opportunity. Situation, outside of city, most favorable for 

Bo S boys’ physical and moral development. For catalogue de- 

y' scribing modern dormitories, gymnasium, laboratories, 

library, athletic field, scholarships and courses, address 
WAYLAND J. CHASE, Dean, pate Park, Illinois, 














KIMBALL HALL 
Chicago, III. 
The leading 


American 
C 0 nse rvato ry Bac un 


Dramatic Art in the West. Unsurpassed course of 
study. MANY FREE ADVANTAGES. Special 
Teachers training Dept. Fall term begins Sept. 9, 
1903. Send for catalog. d 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Betts Academy 


Prepares for the leading universities, tech- 
nical and professional schools. 

Courses are selected to suit the particular 
needs of each student. 

Opportunities are thus given to take up 
optional studies, ey feet of regular 
courses, or to save time in preparation where 
students are sufficiently matured. 

e masters are in close touch with the 
students, fraternizing with them, giving 
personal, direct instruction, outside of the 
24et class room, and this intimate fellowship has 

OLD BELL will ring proved a powerful factor in the development 

in our 65th year. of character and intellectual growth. The 

grounds are large and beautiful and finely adapted for athletic and 
outdoor sports of all seasons. 


WM. J. BETTS, A.M. (Yale), Principal, Stamford, Conn. 
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Saint Paul’s School 4 “ti.” 





Anendowed school for boys. Eighteen miles from 
New York, midway between the Sound and the Sea. 
Its object is the thorough preparation of boys for col- 
lege. The school is unsurpassed in all essentials. 
Heated by steam and lighted by electricity. Efficient 
teachers, well equipped laboratories, new gymnasiunt 
with swimming tank 20 by 50 ft., bowling alleys, gal- 
lery track, large athletic field, new quarter-mile 
cinder track, golf links. Visitors always welcome. 
Apply for catalogue to 

FRED’K L. GAMAGE, D.C. L., Head Master 











NYACK ON 
HUDSON, 
N. Y. 
29 Miles from New 
York City. 
A SELECT 
MILiTarRy 
BoarDING SCHOOL 
FoR Boys. 
Address The 
Superintendent 


Nyack 
Military 





Academy 





CAMP FOR BOYS 


Ey 1st to September 1st 
end for Special Circular 




















AIM! 


We place strong empha- 
sis on this word here. 
There is no firing at 
random. Every boy 
is urged to point to 
a definite goal and 
work hard for suc- 
cess. Our aim is 
to so direct his 
efforts that all 
his latent talents 
and power may 
be developed. No 
compromise on liquor, hazing, or tobacco. Class meth- 
ods cultivate observation, concentration, and grasp. 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


gives three courses, Scientific, Classical, and English. 
FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


Rev. T. H, Landon, A.M., Princi 
Major T. D. Landon, Veiomsemdeat | Bordentown, N. J. 











Ward Seminary 
For Young Ladies 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Thirty-eighth year begins Sept. 25th. 
Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocution. 
$300 to $500. Certification to Wellesley, 
Baltimore Woman’s College. Faculty 30. 
Patronage—37th oscil 

ear, 18 States. re 

ild, equable 
climate. For Cat- 
alog D. address 


J. D. BLANTON 
President 
P. O. Box 4-H. 

















Peekskill Military Academy 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 
2 me New York 

70th Year. Prepares for 
Colleges and Government 
Schools. Thorough busi- 
ness course. Regents’ grade 
certificate. U. S. Army 
EY Officer detailed by War De- 
4 partment. New and fully 
uipped Gymnasium. For 
Tiustrated catalogue apply 

to The Principals. 








] The St. John’s 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


(EPISCOPAL) 
The American Rugby 


School farm 200 acres. For 
catalogue, etc., address 

DR. S. T. SMYTHE, President 
Waukesha Co., Delafield, Wis. 











Money 


A Failing Memory is the First 
Evidence of Mental Decay. 
If you are afflicted with a defective memory or 
mind wandering, write for Mr. Pelman’s books: 
“Memory Training; Ite Laws and Their Apel 

Practical Life,” and “The Natural 
Way to Learn a Language.” Both FREE for 
the asking. The Pelman System d ps 
NATURAL MEMORY and will enable you to 
remember num! faces, eto. Requires 
only a few minutes each day and is so simples 
child can master it. Taught in six languages. 


THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 
4166 Masonic Temple, Ohicago. 
LONDON, 4 Bloomsbury 8t., W.C.; PARIS, Ave. de Neuilly 100; 
MUNICH, Mosartstr. 0; MELBOURNGD, G.P.0. Sox 492. 
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fore him, is Abraham Lincoln, who suffered 
so much for the people, and represented 
them so truly. 


V. Abraham Lincoln 


Lincoln is the hero of democracy, par excel- 
lence—of democracy not as a political theory, 
but as humanity—therefore it is natural that 
our people have for him a love and interest 
which know no end, and which have gone on 
increasing with the years. His circumstances 
em 4 the charm; for, in a country where the 
highest office is open to the lowest native- 
born, where nothing is too high for aspira- 
tion and nothing too low to be done, a 
humble beginning is part of the typical tri- 
umphant story. From the log-cabin to the 
White House, or from canal-boy to President, 
is a tale we like to read. illiam Eleroy 
Curtis, in “The True Abraham Lincoln,” 
shows that he understands the ss agomggan of 
this condition, and keeps reminding us, when 
Lincoln is but a child, what a contrast there 
is between the present and the future. His 
book tells the well-known facts, without orig- 
inality or eloquence, but with simplicity and 
an understanding of what the people like to 
read, and what pictures they like to see. Af- 
fection clings to details. People love to see 
a picture of the shanty in which Abraham 
Lincoln was born, or even the house of some 
friend whom he was known to visit. They 
would give anything to see that famous old 
silk hat in which he used to stow away as 
great a variety of articles as Tom Sawyer 
carried in his pocket. The people are proud 
of Washington, and still influenced by his 
words, but there is no statesman in our his- 
tory whom they love as they do Lincoln. 
Washington may have been a greater ruler— 
indeed, there is no doubt that he was greater 
—but he was by no means the equal of Lin- 
coln, taken merely as a man, apart from the 
— to do things. He had not the heart of 

incoln, the sympathy, the gentleness, the 
wit, the flashes of insight into man’s soul, 
the individuality, the power of self-expres- 
sion, whether in easy jest or in words of 
noble beauty. He is a gigantic figure, aloof, 
courageous, just, sure-footed as the truth it- 
self—a man to honor and obey—a man whose 
deeds are by far unequalled in the making of 
America—the very brain and patience of a 
long war, the master and tutor of the nation 
in its first shaping. Lincoln did less, though 
he did much. He was more, apart from 
power and deed; his mind and heart heard 
and understood more sensitively the still, 
sad music of humanity. 


VI. On Novels 


One of the first literary artists in England 
thinks that whenever he is uncertain howa 
particular chapter of Walter Scott concludes, 
the time has come for him to read that par- 
ticular novel again. Scott is the greatest 
story-teller in English fiction. He has no 
speculative thought like George Eliot, no 
keen Scent for human idiosyncrasy like Thack- 
eray, no broad strokes of human contrast like 
Dickens, no harmonious purity of style like 
Fielding, but he tells a better story, just as 
a story, than any of them; and, what is per- 
haps part of his story-telling power, he has, 
alone among the great English novelists, the 
magical atmosphere of romance. He is the 
only one among them who sheds a light that 
never was on sea or land, and yet a light 
that is virile and seems veracious, never 
weakening into the merely sentimental. 
What Stevenson tried to do, and more, 
Scott did without an effort. There are 
many good novels written to-day, but not 
one, I think, which will stand comparison, 
as story-telling, with Scott, as delicate real- 
ism with Jane Austen, as satire with Swift 
or Thackeray, as tragical melodrama with 
Dickens, as English style with Hawthorne, 
Swift or Fielding. Therefore, why not 
employ Emerson’s rule against books less 
than one year old, and give most of our 
novel-reading time to the best, which man- 
kind has winnowed out for us from all the 
years? : 

There is no danger of our ceasing to live 
in the present. The newspapers will see to 
that. Our foolish friends, who ask us if we 
have read the latest novel, and tell us about 
it, will see to that. How many creations are 
there in the novels of our day? Huck Finn, 
Tom Sawyer, Sherlock Holmes, the Egoist, 
Daisy Miller, Sentimental Tommy—these, 
and a few others, are people whom we 
know. There are some real plots, also, and 
there is a great deal of correct and clever 
writing. Some tales by Kipling, Miss Wil- 
kins and Bret Harte stand with the best in 
the short-story species. The trouble is that, 
if we have the habit of reading fiction as soon 
as it is out, we must get a hundred common- 
place or merely clever novels, to one which 
compares with the few which have survived 
as the best from all the past. Even those of 
us who do not read foreign languages have, 
originally in our own tongue, or in excellent 
translations, a truly formidable list; and 
which of us is familiar with the best, say, of 
Goethe, Balzac, Merimée, Dumas, Cervantes, 
Hugo, Le Sage, Hawthorne, Goldsmith, Poe, 
Defoe, Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, Swift, 
Scott, Miss Austen, Thackeray, Dickens and 
George Eliot? Is it not more a cause of 
worry to be unfamiliar with one certain 
masterpiece than with a hundred new ex- 
periments? This distinction holds even in 
the domain of fiction, and how much more is it 
a pity when the vogue of the latest story 
keeps people from the great poets and the 
great thinkers. Ruskin thought it would do 
no harm if all but two or three books were 
destroyed, on account of the increased atten- 
tion paid tothem. May it not be true, how- 
ever, that the new-novel habit, like the news- 

aper habit, forms readers where none was 
CG ore, and that the final result is more at- 
tention to the best, rather than less? At any 
rate, 1 shall leave some impressions of this 
spring’s fiction for another time. 


Colleges and Schools 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


College for Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Spa- 
cious Buildings. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Location unsurpassed, suburbs of Baltimore. 

arles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 








Southern Home School 
FOR GIRLS, 915-917 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
A Boarding and Day School. Sixty-second year October Ist, 
1903. Miss DUFF and Miss PENDLETON, Successors to Mrs. 

CARY and Miss CARY. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School £°*, 


An attractive home department for a limited number of resident 
pupils. Fits for the best colleges. Special advantages in Music, 
Art, and Languages, G. K. BartHoLomew, Ph.D., Regent. Miss 
E. AntornetTe Exy, A.M., Principal. Miss M. F. Smrru, Associate 
Principal. Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati. 








HARDIN COLLEGE 


and CONSERVATORY for Girls. 3ist year. The 
College—a University Trained Faculty. German- 
American Conservatory. Art, Elocution and Cooking 
Courses. Catalogue. 

John W. Million, Pres., 1190 College Pl., Mexico, Mo. 





Linden Hall Seminary 


A Moravian Boarding School for Girls. Founded 1794, General and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
For catalogue address 

Rev. Chas. D. Kreider, Principal, Lititz, Pa. 





MISS ANABLE’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Primary, Academic, College Preparatory and Special Courses in Art 
and Music, Preparation for foreign travel. Established in 1848, 
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The University of 
Notre Dame, 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





FULL COURSES IN 


Classics, Letters, Economics and History, 
Journalism, Art, Science, Pharmacy, Law, 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Thorough Preparatory 
and Commercial Courses. $ 3 : 


Rooms Free to all students who have com- 
pleted the studies required for admission into 
the Junior or Senior Year of any of the Col- 
legiate Courses, Rooms at a moderate charge 
for Students over Seventeen making the Prepara- 
tory Studies for any of the Collegiate Courses. 

A limited number of candidates for the Ecclesi- 
astical state will be received at special rates. 

St. Edward’s Hall, for boys under 13 years, 
is unique in the completeness of its equipments. 

The 60th year will open September 8th, 
1903. Catalogues Free. Address, 


REV. A. MORRISSEY, C. S. C. 
Box Z President 











s Resident and day school 
Dupont Seminary. forgirs and” young 
ladies. Exceptional advantages of location; beautiful 
building; new and most artistic furnishings; cultured 
home life. Regular and specia! courses. Number of 
pupils limited. Expenses moderate. For catalogue ad- 
dress THE PRINCIPAL, 1760 Q St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FERRY HALL for YOUNG WOMEN ¥2:: 


Preparatory and College Courses, Music, Elocution, Art, 
Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and other colleges. Beautiful and healthful 
location on Lake Michigan. Large, new building. 

MISS SABRA L. SARGENT, Box 21, Lake Forest, Ill. 








New York, New York City, 549 West End Avenue. 
‘ «19. COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Miss Gerrish s Special course of study. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford,Conn. Near New York 
General and college preparatory courses. Address 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A. B. (Wellesley). 


Mrs. Helen €. Starrett’s 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Vincennes Avenue and 47th Street, Chicago 
College preparatory and finishing school. Beautiful home; 2 acres of 
lawn; 8 resident, one hundred day pupils. Send for circular. 














NEW JERSEY, Pompton. 
PAMLICO An ideal home school for girls. 11th 
year. Beautiful country location near 
New York City. General and elective courses. Excep- 
tional advantages in English, Music and Art. All out- 
door sports. For illustrated catalogue address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Principal. 





ILLINOIS, WINNETKA (sixteen miles from Chicago). 


GIRTON SCHOOL 
A Boarding School For Girls 


Highest academic and musical advantages. Certificate 
admits to college. Healthful location. Twelve acres of 
beautiful grounds. For illustrated year book address 
Box 33. FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal. 








New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


In a Conservatory building erected for 
its exclusive use and surpassing in size, 
grandeur and. equipment any institution 
of the kind in the world, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music presents 
advantages unparalleled in this country 
or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that 
no limitations are set upon the student’s 
ambitions. 

Every Department under a Master. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Vocal Music courses are 
supplemented by such other branches, 
as, History of Music, Theory, Language, 
Diction, Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Choir Training, Musical Journalism. 

Department of Elocution and Oratory 
affiliated with Emerson College. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily asso- 
ciations are in themselves worth more 
to the student than the cost of tuition. 

Graduates are eagerly sought as 
teachers. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


Aliparticulars and year-book will be sent on application. 

































ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, “ONti NAM 


One Mile West of Notre Dame University. Conducted by The 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. Chartered 1855. Ideal location. 
National patronage. Thorough English, Classical, 
Scientific and C jal Courses, Ad d Chemis- 
Pharmacy and Modern Languages. Students pre- 

red for Collegiate and Special Courses. Conservatory of 
usic and Art School. Physical Culture. Young women fitted 
for lives of usefulness, Moderate cost. School year ns 
Sept. 8. For catalogue and special information, apply othe 


Directress, St. Mary’s Academy, Box 17, Notre Dame, Ind. 

















NEw JERSEY, Essex FELLS. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL for Young Boys 


A refined home with school companionships, routine and 
discipline. Healthful location, 22 miles from New York. 
Athletic sports. Military drill. J. R. Camppxiz, Headmaster. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A, boarding and day school for boys, 30 minutes from 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Catalogues on appli- 
cation. JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 


Locust Dale Academy 


LOCUST DALE, VIRGINIA. Prepares for West Point, 
Annapolis and the Universiti Military and physical training. 
Location noted for healthfulness and highly m influences, Ad- 
dress W. W. BRIGGS, Principal. 


Park Avenue Institute 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
$2d year. Boys here are happy and studious. College 
or business. $450. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Woodberry Forest School 39% 


In front rank of Southern eee schools, Complete equipment 
including laboratories, gymnasium, and athletic fields, Testimonials 
required of every applicant. For illustrated catalogue, address 


J. CARTER WALKER, M. A.fOrange, Va. 


Lake Forest $c#00% 


[Formerly Lake Forest Academy.] 
Thorough instruction in all branches, fitting for col- 
lege or university. Equipment complete. Physical 
training; ample play ground ; situation healthful and 
delightful. The house system under which the. boys 
live and the large number of Masters assure indi- 
vidual attention. Catalogue on application. Address 


Joseph Curtis Sloane, Head Master, Box 64, Lake Forest, Ill. 


























Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery 








Offers Unsurpassed Facilities 
to the Dental Student 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT ADDRESS 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean 
781 Harrison St. CHICAGO 














ATTEND | 
THE ILLINOIS | 
COLLEGE OF. 


— > PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quicklylearned. 


Pays well. Good positions secured for 
graduates. Only college of photog- 
raphy in the world. Annually gradu- ff 
ates students from all states and 
foreign countries. Terms easy, 
living inexpensive. 
FREE —beautiful illustrated catalogue. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

957 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Ill. 
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crowded ; it pays well; 


tated by him. 
be taught at one time. 





in this course. 
I invite my pupils to ask 
questions, with the assurance 
that they will be clearly 
answered 





You Can’t Fail 


If There’s Any ‘‘Go’’ in You 


Inarut? Then get out of it. 
competent men and women are in demand. The Helms 
course of ad-writing has been successfully taught by mail for the past two years. 
The graduates, without a single exception, endorse it. 
to do this, because they’re all in good positions, obtained and held because 


They Know the Business 


This course is not taught by “form letters.” 
corrected by Mr. Helms himself, and is accompanied by a letter personally dic- 
He has no assistants. 
Only thirty more will be accepted now. 
to give up about three hours a week, and to ask questions about whatever features 
of the work are not clearly understood, you may be one of the thirty, and you’ll 
be equipped in four to six months. 
Their instructor will be no less conscientious in his work. 
Interested? Write at once, for further details, to 


ELMER HELMS, 11 East Sixteenth St., 
Formerly ad-writer for John Wanamaker 


Learn advertising, the new profession ; it’s un- 
They’re all quite willing 
Every lesson is prepared and 
Consequently, but two hundred pupils can 
If you’re willing 


Only earnest men and women are wanted 


New York 














MY AMBITION 
is to become an 
ILLUSTRATOR 


We can assist any one 


ours ¢ peading with the better 
educatign of men and wom- 
en. This 72-page book is 
free. It shows you how, 
during spare time, to become 
an Illustrator, Ad-Writ- 
er, Journalist, Proof- 
reader, Bookkeeper, 
Stenographer, Electri - 
cian, Electrical Engi- 
neer, etc. Mention the 
profession in which you are 
interested, and we will in- 
clude some valuable infor- 
mation pertaining thereto. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 648, Seranton, Pa. 








Learn to fit Glasses 


Our men are making $3 to $10 day fitting 
lasses, Write for our free book on Ey 
esting and learn how you can quickl 

acquire a profitable profession at home. 

We furnish all necessary goods and estab- 

te | lish you completely in business. Write to-day. 


ca JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE 
(CHARTERED) 
Dept. C6 







Jackson, Mich. 
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The Prince of Cordials 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The After=Dinner Liqueur 
of Refined Taste 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole "Agents for United States. 




















Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 
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VERNAL, REMEDY CO. 
243 Seneca Bidg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| A Free Sample 
of Oatine 













The New 
Complexion 
Beautifier 


is yours if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 
Send us his 

name today. 






Copyright 1903 by The Oatine Company. 
The Oatine Girl's 
Beauty Hints—No. 1 


Do not think that soap and water 
will thoroughly cleanse your skin 
—they simply remove the surface 
dirt. Prove this for yourself by 
carefully washing your face and 
then drying it. Now rub a little 
; Oatine into the face and wipe 
off immediately. The towel is 

black, proving that washing will not remove the dirt 
accumulations in the pores—the direct cause of poor com- 
plexions so prevalent. “You need Oatine. 

More hints in other magazines.’ Free Booklet, ‘‘How 
to Cultivate Beauty”’ sent on request. Ask today. 
5 Ly is the Acme of Perfection in Skin Creams and 

in F 

Oatine is unsurpassed for keeping the skin = agg soft, 
clear and beautiful. A four oz. jar costs 50 cen 

For sale by John Wanamaker, New York and Philedeiokia; Chas. 
A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago; Wm. Donaldson & Company, Minne- 
apolis, and others. 

AGENTS WANTED. One bright, intelligent woman in every town. 
Write at once for particulars and terms, Handsome outfit free. 


THE OATINE CO., Dept. M, 1030 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





A !Chocolates 
andConfections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., ~<a 








and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
BOOK 4 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


HAY FEVER 


| scores, 
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THE LITTLE LOVER 


(Continued from page 18) 

the wounded champion. Mistress Kitty 
elected to spend the night in monstrous 
discomfort on a chair before the fire in her 
own apartment. 

Toward that bleak and most weary hour, 
however, just before the winter dawn, she 
allowed herself to be beguiled downstairs 
into Master Lawrence’s own cosey library 
where he and Mr. O’Hara had passed a not 
unpleasant time between varied discourse and 
a noble bowl of spiced wine. 

“Just the least little thimbleful in the 
world, Kitty,’’ had whispered the insinuat- 
ing Denis through the keyhole of her door, 
“and a toast of your darling little feet at the 
handsomest fire I’ve seen this winter! By 
the powers! It’s not that I’m not sorry for 
the little fellow upstairs, but it’s a poor heart 
that never rejoices!” 

But, alas for the happy lover! This is a 
poor world, in which a rich heart’s rejoicing 
is never of long duration. Mr. O'Hara, hope- 
lessly enamored of Kitty Bellairs (and once 
indeed her betrothed), was destined to hold 
his gallant opportunity for but a moment. 

Into the silence of the night, there came a 
knocking at the street door, a barking of 
dogs, a running of feet, an excited parley, 





He caught up the bowl 


and before either of the two had time to in- 
terchange surprise and conjecture, Master 
Lawrence hurried in. 

The worthy innkeeper’s face was flushed, 
his manner important. He craved ten thou- 
sand pardons, but there was a traveller with- 
out, a gentleman, a nobleman. 

He was not permitted to finish his phrase, 
for an unceremonious hand thrust him aside, 
and the traveller stood in the doorway! 

“So, Mistress Bellairs,’’ cried Lord Mande- 
ville. ‘‘So,madam! Thus we meet again!” 

The noble Earl’s address, however, was 
scarcely as impressive as he could have 
wished; he had ridden long and hard, and the 
night was one of exceptional rigor. He could 
hardly speak for his chattering teeth; he 
staggered now upon his numbed limbs, and, 
a convulsive shiver seizing him, he was only 
able further to articulate the name, ‘‘Rachel 
Peace!”’ 

Now, O’Hara was a lover himself and full 
of the largest sympathy toward any suffering 
member of the brotherhood. 

‘‘Whisht!” said he, soothingly; ‘‘not an- 
other word out of you now, till we get the 
life into you again.” He caught up the 
steaming bowl of wine on the table and held 
it bodily to the frozen wayfarer’s lips. 

“Drink, my boy,” said he. 

Though Lord Mandeville promptly disposed 
of the whole brew at a draught, his ill humor 
was thereby no whit abated. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ said Lord Mandeville, ‘‘you will 
kindly tell me what you have done with Miss 
Rachel Peace, whom you carried off from my 
house, for reasons best known to yourself.” 
Then, ‘‘Where is Rachel?’’ he cried, with a 
sudden breakdown of all self-control. 

“I will trouble you, sir,’’ said Mistress 
Kitty, ice externally, internally all a little fire 
of joy at this opportunity for paying back old 
“to stop screaming. There’s some 
one dyi ing upstairs—” 

“‘Some one dying!’ repeated Lord Mande- 
ville. His tired face went ghastly. 

‘‘No, no,” cried O’Hara, in quick under- 
standing; ‘‘she’s well, my lord, alive and 
well. ’Tis but a poor lad, that’s been cross- 
ing swords—”’ 

Lord Mandeville suddenly threw himself 
into a chair, leaned his elbows on the table 
and covered his face with his hands. 

‘‘A poor lad,’’ echoed Mistress Kitty, ‘‘who 
has shed his blood, my lord, given his life 
perhaps, to defend the fair name of Rachel 
Peace; that fair name which you have now 
made such that every ruffian on the road 
tMinks himself entitled to cast his handful of 
mud at it. Rachel Peace, sir—’’ 

‘‘Whom you robbed me of,”’ said his lord- 


ship. 

‘*Whom I took pity on,” cried she, ‘‘whom 
1 gave shelter to, as I would have sheltered 
a wounded dove—poor dove!”’ 

‘Enough, madam!”’ said Lord Mandeville, 
springing up with so fierce an air that even 
she quailed before it. ‘‘Where is Rachel? 
She’s in this house, I know. I'll find her if 
I have to break into —— room. Rachel! 
Give me back my girl . 

And, seeing (as Denis afterward explained 
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7884 THE 
Great Professional School 


of Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and all 
orchestral instruments. Unexcelled facilities 
for study. The enlarged departments of 


1903 


TELEPHONE HARRISON !910. 


Opera and Drama 


Our Hinshaw School gives practical education 
for all branches of stage work. For year book 
of Free Advantages, Terms, etc., apply to 
ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Megr., Chicago, IIl. 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 7 
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CATALOGUE | 


“Forest Miiis” Underwear is made in a large variety of 
styles, vm and ‘qualities; in union suits and se; 
garments, ‘or women, men, children, and babies; 


rate 
n light, 
medium, and heavy weights for all seasons. Our illustrated 
catalog showing styles “Forest Mitts”? Underwear and 
“Gorpon Dye” Hosiery mailed free for asking. 


Grows, Durrell & Co., 109 na csv St, nossa Mass. 








The 
New University 
Encyclopedia 


Edited by 


HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Chancellor New York University 





Complete in 10 Royal Quarto Volumes 
Handsomely and Substantially Bound in Half Morocco 
Sold Only by Subscription 





The New University Encyclopedia is writ- 
ten in simple, straightforward English, and 
contains more information that is reliable 
and comprehensive than any other reference 
work ever placed upon the American market. 
Every department has been prepared by a 
noted specialist. 


WE HAVE A REMARKABLE 
INTRODUCTORY PROPOSITION 


for those who desire this latest and most 
desirable reference work, by which it may be 
obtained at a very low price and upon very 
easy terms of payment. To obtain this offer 
and full information and ye of this 
work, you need only SEND A POSTCARD 
with your name and address, plainly written, 
to P. F. Collier & Son, 416 West 13th Street, 
New York. 

















Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 
C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Gateap, Ill. 





LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA 1 aD AT LAST BY 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures FREE, 
DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th 8t. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Niagara Falls 9 Hours From New York via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 





June 27 1903 





Rootbeer 


during the hot weather. It coolsthe 
blood, revives and refreshes, and en- 
ables you toovercometheexhaustion 
of heat, as nothing else will. Itis pre- 
eminently the great American tem- 
perance beverage for summer. 

A package makes five gallons. Sold e' 
where, or by mail for % cents. ng 7 
imitations. “Patent Stopper Bottles for mak- 
ing Hires Rootbeer, 50 cents per dozen pints, 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
vern, Pa. 











Generalities are not Convincing ! 


The absolute worth of the 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


is what makes it pre-eminent 


COMPARE the touch of “THE FOX” with other 
machines. 

COMPARE the adjustable typebar hanger, insur- 
in; rfect alignment always, with others. 

COMP tomatic rib 


+ 





the bon , the 
speed escapement, the ball bearing carriage, the key 
dip, the line lock. : 
Comparison beside any other Typewriter will show 
why so many large users are displacing all other 
typewriters with “The Fox;” the reason is evident, 
the Fox is a superior machine. We want you to 
examine the Fox. Our free trial plan enables any 
responsible firm or person to try it for ten days. 
Let us send a machine to you for comparison and 
trial. Catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 


\ 470 FRONT ST. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ) 


































Only the best freezers made 
Lightning, Gem, Blizzard, 

have electric welded wire hoops, 

guaranteed not to fall off; and drawn 

steel can bottoms that will not leak, 

break or fall out. 

Booklet of Frozen Desserts by Mrs. Rorer-—FREE 

NORTH BROTHERS MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
























to the outraged Kitty) that since he was as 
mad with love as ever a man could be, there 
seemed nothing for it but to humor him. 
Therefore, enjoining that he should tread 
delicately in the creaking passages, Mr. 
O’Hara volunteered to conduct him to the 
chamber where Mr. Stafford was keeping a 
friendly night-watch near the sick-room, and 
thither to lure Rachel Peace for a few mo- 
ments from Mr. Jernigan’s bedside. 

As soon as Mistress Kitty recovered from 
her stupefaction at Mr. O’Hara’s audacity, 
she decided to follow the reprobates up- 
stairs, solely moved (as she told herself) by 
the benevolent desire of affording Rachel the 
protection of one of her own sex at sucha 
juncture, and in no manner by any desire 
to keep her pretty fingers in the pie. 

When she peeped into Mr. Stafford's cham- 
ber, she found it empty of all save of that 
gentleman’s presence. With his head tilted 
back on the top of the armchair, an open 
book on his knee, a guttering candle beside 
him, he was sound asleep; little gentle snorts 
escaped rhythmically from his well-cut nos- 
trils. Scarcely the situation in which a man 
of elegance would wish to be found by the 
lady of his heart. Kitty closed the door 
again and stood a second in reflection. With 
Mr. Stafford also she had once been near, 
very near, matrimony! 

Then she turned the corner of a passage 
toward the beckoning of a lamp. Then she 
started back and held her breath; she had all 
but escaped falling into Lord Mandeville’s 
arms. At the same moment, a door a little 
lower down in the long gallery was opened 
and Rachel Peace came forth. Unseen, 
Kitty watched. 

Lord Mandeville, with a sound as if some- 
thing clicked in his throat, made a quick step 
toward the girl. 

“Oh, hush!’’ said Rachel, glancing over her 
shoulder, as O’Hara now came forth in his 
turn and closed the sick-room door behind 
him. ‘‘Hush! he is awake. He might hear.”’ 
Her thoughts were all for the boy. 

“Rachel!’’ said Lord Mandeville, ina queer, 
angry, choked voice. 

She drew close to him that she might bear 
him a, with her to silence, and he caught 
her into hisarms. Then she seemed to real- 
ize what his presence meant, and cried: ‘‘Oh, 
why are you here!” with a wail under her 
breath. And Kitty heard, with a strange 
mixture of feelings, the deep, tender note in 
Lord Mandeville’s voice as he answered: 
“Because I can not live without you, Ra- 
chel . . . Rachel!” 

But Rachel had disengaged herself. He 
could no more have held her just then than 
he could have held running waters. 

“T must go back to him,” she said. This 
great, passionate lover who had wrought 
such havoc in her life, he was to step back 
now and yield place to the all-paramount lit- 
tle lover who gave all and wanted nothing. 
“T have just a faint hope.’? She moved a 
pace or two and stood between the two 
men. 

“Indeed, my lord,” said O’Hara, ‘I think 
you must be content to let her go back to 
him, for, faith, I believe her presence alone 
keeps death at bay.” 

But Rachel still paused and hesitated; then, 
with the corners of her sweet mouth trem- 
bling downward like a chidden child’s, she 
said gently: ‘‘He fought for me, poor little 
lad. Oh, gentlemen, you both know why! 
He must not—”’ she paused, her lips quivered 
pitifully, and the words seemed hard to speak. 
“It would be very kind,’’ she said, ‘‘if every 
one would allow him to believe—would let 
him die, if he is to die, believing in me—or 
would wait till he gets well before telling 
him the truth.” 

Her voice sank into a whisper. O’Hara 
turned abruptly away. But Lord Mandeville 
fell upon his knees before her in the passage 
and buried his face in her gray skirts. 


“No, no,’? said Rachel Peace. She was 
sitting beside Julian Jernigan’s bed and held 
his cold hand in both hers. ‘‘No, you are not 
going to die. The surgeon is quite content 
with you this morning. You are going to 
live.’ She was smiling at him and he smiled 
back at her. 

“T don’t think I care,’’ said he. He was 
unutterably happy with both those lovely 
hands seeming to uphold his heart. Then, 
with the quick senses of the wanderer in the 
borderland, he became aware of other pres- 
ences in the room!—the merry gentleman 
with the twinkling eyes, and a stranger to 
whom Rachel Peace suddenly looked u:p—as 
he dimly saw and more closely felt—with 
some strongly stirring emotion. Lord Mande- 
ville gazed down at Rachel’s champion, his 
mouth twisted into something between a 
smile and a spasm of pain. He had actually 
been jealous in his jealous heart, had grudged 
her with doubt and suspicion, to this boy 
with the dank yellow curls and the white 
child’s face! And, as Rachel Peace still 
looked up, her soft eyes full of wonder and 
fear and expectation, Lord Mandeville, bend- 
ing, took Mr. —_ Jernigan’s hands from 
her clasp. He had a very noble manner when 
he chose—and, perhaps, under all his wild 
passions he had something of a noble soul. 

“Mr. Jernigan,’’ said he, ‘‘I will not say to 
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THE LATEST AND BEST 





Immediate 
Delivery 


The FORDMOBILE with detachable tonneau, $850 





This new light touring car fills the demand for an automobile between a 
runabout and a heavy touring car. 
machine on the market, having overcome all drawbacks such as smell, 
noise, jolt, etc., common to all other makes of Auto Carriages. 
simple that a boy of fifteen can run it. 
—and we promise IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
enter into its mechanical detail, but if you are interested in the Newest and 
Most Advanced Auto manufactured to-day write us for particulars. 


FORD MOTOR CO., 690 Mack Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


It is positively the most perfect 


For beauty of finish it is unequaled 


It is so 


We haven’t space enough to 














Now is the Time 
to Cultivate Hair 


Human hair, like the rose bush, requires 
a rich soil, careful cultivation (groom- 
ing), and bright, warm, sunny weather 
to insure best results. 


SEVEN 
SUTHERLAND 
SISTERS 


HAIR GROWER AND SCALP CLEANER 


never fails to grow hair when there is a particle of 
life existing in the decaying roots. An occasional 
shampoo with the Scalp Cleaner and daily appli- 
cation of the Hair Grower during warm weather 
will be found not only beneficial, but, cooling and 
refreshing. Try it. 

Sold by Over 28,000 Dealers 


Permit us to again remind you that 


“It’s the Hair=-not the Hat” 


That makes a woman attractive 
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Cleans with 
the Face 
Skin. Powders 
FOR 
WINDBURN 
Unlike any toilet cream; contains neither grease, nor glycerine, 
nothing harmful : re 
Softens okie, ; seen a Rubber 
res, removes black- | Complexion 
eads. ulb 
HANDSOME 






SAMPLE JAR FREE Be be 


For sale by drug- 
ists and all dealers 
n toilet articles. 
Price 50c. or $lajar. Mone 
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Send for free booklet. | with the cream. 








Either article postpaid on receipt of price. 











Passenger Agent, New York. 





An illustrated folder published by the ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY tells 
why CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, with its varied phases of summer life, is one of 
the most delightful resorts in the world. 
complete through train service over its own rails between Chicago and 
New York. Apply to any ticket agent, or address D. W. COOKE, General 





The Erie Raifroad provides a 











But one “right” Fence 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


Let every good fellow now fill up his glass and 
let the betgaay M be Cook's Imperial Extra Dry 
Ch —Adv. 





The Infant 
takes first to human milk; that failing, the mother turns 
at once to cow’s milk as ‘the best substitute. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a cow’s milk scientifically 
adapted to the human infant. Stood first for forty-five 
years.—Adv. 


The Summer Boarder. 

Containing a list of 3,000 summer hotels and boarding 
houses on or reached by the New York Central lines, sent 
on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by G. H. Daniels, G. P. A., 
New York.—Adv. 
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Don’t be half-hearted in fence buying—get 
the best, the perfected, modern fences for 
lawns, parks, school grounds, etc. Artistic 
in design. Woven hard and fast of galva- 
nized steel wire, double throughout. A life- 
time of wear and beauty inthem. Write for 
catalog of wire fences, 1c to 50 cts. a ft. Free. 


DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CO. 
52 Dwiggins Ave. Anderson, Ind. 












BLSACHE 


Face PowveR 
PURE AS A ROSE 


If you would have your com- 
plexion rival the petal of a 
rose, use the celebrated 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder. Summer heat and sun has no effect 
against this exquisite toilet necessity. It prevents 
and cures Tan and Sunburn; it makes the skin soft, 
smooth, and velvety. A lovely complexion is with- 
in the reach of anyone who will use it. Flesh, White, 
Pink, Cream Tints. 50c. a box. Druggists or by mail. 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 
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you that I am sorry to see you in such plight, 
for indeed, sir, Ienvy you! I have heard of 
your defence of this gentle lady. No man, 
sir, could shed his blood in‘a worthier cause. 
Iam proud to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Jernigan. AndI wena fcr in my own name 
and that of my affianced wife.” 

How much Mr. Jernigan understood of this 
speech, how much he only felt, it were hard 
tosay. His breast swelled with a great pride, 
with a great pain and a very high and grand 
joy. And everything swam before him until 
suddenly he was called back again to the 
inn-bed, his wound, and life generally—by 
Rachel’s voice in his ears, and Rachel’s 
tears upon his cheek—ay, and something 
else! the touch of Rachel’s lips upon his 
brow. And ‘‘Oh, I thank you, too!’’ she was 
saying; ‘“‘from my heart 1 thank you!” 












All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWNandWORN | 
Every Pair Warranted 


“QUE The Name is 


stamped on every . 
. J 





“If you cast me off,” said Lord Mandeville, 
as they two were alone at last and he held 
Rachel Peace to his heart—‘tif you cast me 
off, Rachel, then am I lost indeed.”’ 

‘*l—cast thee off!’ murmured Rachel. ‘‘Ah, 
Lionel—thee knows. . .!”’ 

He looked deep, deep into her eyes and 
read, beyond their joy and hopefulness, the 
shadow of an inextinguishable sorrow. Her 
lips would never utter reproach. In her 
meek and generous soul, indeed, no blame 
of him could live; but all the keener did it 
stab him, that sorrow in her eyes which he 
knew would be ever there. With what a deli- 
cate pride would she not have held her head 
for his coronet—a little while ago—how bridal 
a heart she would have brought him! His 
poor girl! 


The 


CUSHION Libby’s Luncheon Loaf 


When unexpected guests arrive--when there is not 
time to get an order from the shop—then it is that 
Libby’s (Natural Flavor) Food Products 


relieve both maid and mistress of all perplexity or 
worry. Libby's Luncheon Loaf is ready to serve at 


a moment's notice, in a dozen different, appetizin, 


Lies flat to the leg—never Slips, ways. Itis one of the Libby delicacies that shoul 
always be upon the pantry shelf—replaced as soon 
asused. + 
TMilustrated Booklet, «How tomake G..1 Things to Eat,” sent 
free. Libby's big Atlas of the World mailed for five 2c stamps. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Chicago 





F. HOWARD HARRIMAN 


cA 
Mellin’s Food Boy 


UR 14-months-old baby has been taking Met- 
L1n’s Foop since two weeks old, has thrived 
splendidly on it, and is perfectly well and healthy. 
I can truly say that Mellin’s Food is fine for chil- 
dren and is all that it is claimed to be.— Mrs. F. A. 


ALWAYS EASY 
Send % 
Boe. for Silk, Geo. Frost Co., Makers, 


%e. for Coin, <n? Boston, Mass.,U-5.A 
Sample Pair. 
Ley REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES eal 


The Queen of Summer Drinks is 


Iced Tea-Ette 


Pure Tea with the Tannin removed 


If you have never tried Tea-Ette you do not 
really know the delicious taste of pure tea. 
There is no tea that equals Tea-Ette in 
purity and flavor. Oolong, English Break- 
fast, Mixed or Ceylon flavors. Sold only in 
original packages. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT 
If he does not keep it, send 30 Cents for half-pound 
package to 
ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO. 
43 Wallabout Market Brooklyn, New York 











“Kitty, darling,’ said O’Hara tentatively, 
“‘there’s love and marriage in the air this 
morning!”’ 

But Mistress Bellairs was in an unapproach- 
able and petulant mood. She whisked her 
hand away from his grasp. 

‘‘Bah,”’ said she, ‘‘there’s not one of you 
creatures that come dangling about me, that 
even knows the meualie Gf the word, sir. cme Pb ota noe ema eh 

rel)? : +“ ; ike ti fellin’s Food free 
oe oe see RS, ERs See ee Yor VOUR baby. A postal request will bring it, 
: MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 
FOR SUMMER IRONING 


perce do not continue the old 
m in the fire method. Use the 
Domestic 
Cold Roll Mangle 
it saves labor, worry, time and expense. 
Does elegant work. Let us explain our 
approval offer. We also manufacture 
gu and gasoline heated Mangles. Write 
or illustrated booklet. 
DOMESTIC MANGLE COMPANY 
Box F. Racine Junction, Wis. 


THEY LAUGHED 


Now They all Laugh 


**To think of scientific food helping me 
out of trouble seemed ridiculous,’’ said a 
St. Louis woman. 

“*T used to read the published statements 
about Grape-Nuts in a cynical way hardly 
believing they were true. One day a neigh- 
bor who was calling while I was lying 
down as usual (and feeling terribly) said 
‘I believe you eat entirely too much rich 
food and especially too much meat. I wish 
you would change your diet and use Grape- 
a Nuts.’ I laughed heartily and said ‘I see 

And tell her with tenderest smile, you have been reading ‘the newspapers 
That worrying over vexed questions too.’ ‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘and I have be- 

Is far from being worth while. come a convert, for my husband, who, you 


: . know, is busy in the office all day, and 
Such things without doubt are most proper whose nervous system was completely run 
For spinsters whose charms ate but few, 


down, has got so well and hearty by giving 
But what she, divinely, was made for up the heavy meat breakfast and living on 
Was just to be loved by you. 


a diet of cooked fruit, Grape-Nuts and 
cream and Postum Food Coffee for break- 
She will change a career for caresses, fast. 
Nor find the alternative bad, a physician for two months.’ 
**T did not wonder that she was enthusi- 

















The Time to Make Love 


By Katharine Perry 
The time to make love to a woman, 
If you want her to listen, my lad, 
Is when she’s a little bit weary, 
And just a little bit sad. 


Don’t try when she’s flushed with successes, 
And eager for action and strife, 

When she stands with her hand on the throttle 
Of the panting engine of life. 


























In happy homes, wherever found. 
One hears the Washburn’s merry sound, 


THEY PLAY 


' WASHBURN 


But wait till she’s tasted of failure 
At the going down of the sun, 

When she finds that universe-changing 
Is not so easily done; 


eer 
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When she faces her own limitations, 
And looks at them square in the eyes, 
And finds she is only a woman 
With powers of moderate size. 


Alone in the twilight then seck her, 
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For Garbage 
Garbage standing around in open cans or pails 


is offensive, unsightly, unsanitary. 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


has close-fitting lid which shuts in odors, makes 
scattering of contents impossible. So strong it 
will not dent or bend in a lifetime. Good house- 
keepers use it. Imitations are worthless. See that 
““Witt’s Can” is stamped on the lid. 

For sale by Hardware and House Furnishing Dealers, 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. T, Cincinnati, O. 









MANDOLINS 
GUITARS.” BANJOS. 


Unequaled for Tone, Durabililty 
and Workmanship. 









He is a new man and not been near 













We will gladly send free a beautiful Art 
Souvenir Catalogue and “Facts About the 
Mandolin” and “How to Play the Mandolin”’ if 
you will send us your address on a postal card. 








If you woo her when she is weary 
And just a little bit sad. 


astic, so I began that evening to use Grape- 
Nuts, eating nothing else for my seven 
o’clock supper. I felt entirely satisfied 


and rested better that night than I had 
for months. 

“The family all langhed at me but the 
next, morning I ate my Grape-Nuts and 
cream, some stewed fruit and a cup of 
Postum Food Coffee. That day I felt amia- 
ble with myself and the whole world at 
large, and my feelings were so good and 
comfortable that I concluded to keep on 
with my new food. 

“After about two weeks on this kind of 
diet my family began to see the change 
in me. I had lost my nervous, cross, irri- 
table manner and I could sleep all night 
soundly. My face was round and my com- 
plexion was quite clear with a tinge of rosy 
color in my cheeks. In about a month [ 
had gained ten pounds and my family all 
became converts to Grape-Nuts which we 
have used now for some time. We are 
all in perfect health and my grocery bill 
is nothing like, as large as it used to be. 

“T am now so well and strong that [ 
feel able to do anything I want to. Hus- 
band says the food should be called ‘Gold- 
Nuts.’ I notice a marked change in my 
mental capacity. Formerly I could not 
concentrate my mind on any book or any 
one thing, now that is all changed. I can 
read steadily and think logically from pre- 
mise to conclusion, an excellent evidence, 
to my mind, of the brain building power of 
Grape-Nuts.’’ Name given by Postum Uo., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Desserts for the whole year told in the 
recipe book in each package of Grape-Nuts. 


LYON & HEALY 
22 Adams St. ‘ CHICAGO 


World’s largest music house; sells everything known in music. 


Social Problems in the Home 


(Continued from page 14) 
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respect; and when we lose that the founda- 
tions are slipping. 

The man who is the real boss is he who 
indulges his wife; who is tender and loving 
and considerate, and reaps devotion in re- 
turn. The woman who holds supreme sway 
over her husband and household is she who 
defers to her husband’s opinions, invites his 
counsel and respects his wishes. 

In love, the surest way to rule is to serve. 
The lover who touches and controls the heart 
of the loved one makes that other a slave to 
devotion. Husbands and wives who serve 
have no need to command. Their wishes 
will be interpreted, and obedience uncon- 
sciously given, before the command could 
be uttered. Unselfishness begets unselfish- 
ness, and out of selfishness comes bossism. 
People who boss are actuated by selfish van- 
ity to thrust a fancied superiority upon oth- 
ers, or by the more material selfishness of 
making others bend for their own comfort 
and convenience. They rarely act with the 
higher motive of sparing others the responsi- 
bility which is the penalty of bossing; nor 
because they have weighed every considera- 
tion and believe their ultimatum to be just 
and productive of the greatest good; for of 
this they could not be convinced without 
consulting the others concerned. Which 
brings us back to co-operation and equality. 
The ideal marriage is that in which the two 
are most nearly equal. Where there is equal- 
ity there is no superiority. And where there 
is no superiority there is no justification for 
bossism. Q. E. D.: There is no boss in the 
ideal home—and Cupid wears the trousers. 


Send me fresh combings of your Hair Today. I will send you 


MICROSCOPICAL HAIR 
F REE EXAMINATIONoetthe 
I will give you a scientific opinion based on an individual analysis 
and individual treatment which I guarantee will stop falling hair; 
cure all diseases of the scalp. Grow hair on bald heads if the folli- 
cles are not extremely torpid. My free microscopical examination 
tells me exactly what treatment your case will need and if there is no 
hope I will tell you frankly. 

My Free Booklet No. 1 

It tells an interesting and scientific story about the hair and scalp. It 
contains the references of many prominent men and women all over 
the country whom I have treated satisfactorily. No two scalps re- 
quire the same treatment. Send me fresh combings today, and I will 
tell you your trouble. For twenty-five years I studied hair and scalp 
diseases with one of the most eminent hair and scalp specialists in 
Paris, France, and I have continued this work in Chicago nine years 
with the leading people of the city as my patrons. Address, enclosing 
4c in stamps to cover postage 


MADAM M. HESSLER, Marshall Field Annex Building, CHICAGO 


H You can make BIG 
Stereopticons wongy Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men 
with small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
instructions at a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Field is 

ecomprising 
oe a — AA eg e snes 
j, Bargains in new and second-hand | ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in urches, Public Schools, 
Automobiles ps and Motor Cycles. All Lodges and General Public Gatherings, Our Entertainment Sup- 
If interested write for Automobile Catalogue. ply ake and oe offer fully explains everything. Sent Pree 
HICA PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, 

Dept. 156. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Rider Agents Wanted 


in egch town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 


03 Models Pi8” $9 to $15 
1901 & °02 Models, best makes, $7 to $10 
500 2nd-HAND WHEELS 


SS8m all makes and models good as new $3 to $8. Great 
Factory Clearing Sale, We ship on approval 
and 10 days’ trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders for us. 
Write at once for bargain list and our wonderful 
special offer to agents, Tires, equipment, sun- 
dries, half price. 




















makes and styles. 
Dept. 53F 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, cuicaGo, Itt. 
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SURVIVORS AND VICTIMS OF THE MASSACRE AT KISHINEFF 





e Throne 


of 


By EDWIN EMERSON, JR., Author of “A History of the 


HIS IS NOT the fifteenth century!” 
exclaimed Peter Karageorgevitch, the 
Servian pretender, when he first heard 
of the midnight horrors at Belgrade 
which threw the blood-stained crown 

of his ancestors in his lap. 
The remark is in keeping with Kara- 
georgevitch’s reputation for modern 
enlightenment, which has earned for this prince the 
nickname of Red Peter, meaning the Radical. But it 
is by no means in keeping with the actual state of 
affairs in his native country, where the very worst 
that can be said of crimes of violence is that they are 

characteristic. 

To be sure, this is not the fifteenth century—not even 
in Servia—that is to say, in outward appearances. When 
the Oriental Express, en route from Paris to Constan- 
tinople, lands you in Belgrade, you behold such modern 
conveniences as tram-cars and telephones, nor are the 
hotels much worse than those of other second-rate Con- 
tinental cities. Yet the outskirts of the town, and the 
swineherds lingering at the gates, suggest the medieval 
atmosphere of ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ Mere fleeting impressions 
like these are intensified as you grow to know more of 
the Servian people and their life. The charm of the 
Middle Ages in England, France, and Germany is re- 
called by the chivalrous bearing of the modern Serb, 
whose ideals of life find an apt expression in the fa- 
mous saying of the murdered Alexander Obrenovitch— 
‘‘Three things no man should ever abandon: his sword, 
his horse, or his mistress.’’ The same sentiment might 
have been voiced—undoubtedly has been voiced—by 
some troubadour or minnesinger of the age of Bar- 
barossa. Just so the stirring ballads of Servia, that 
her minstrels of to-day sing to the strains of the gousla, 
might be embodied in Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques’’ or ‘‘ Des Kna- 
ben Wunderhorn.”’ 

‘‘This is not the fifteenth century!’’ says the latest 
official spokesman for Servia, yet the story of his life 
and of his own country during the last hundred years 
to the historian suggests nothing more strikingly than 
the age of the Sforzas and Borgheses, the palace revo- 
lutions of the Strelitzi or Janizaries, or else the darkest 
period of ancient Rome when the Pretorian guards 
habitually made or unmade their emperors with poison 
and the sword. 

If it were true, as has been said, that history is little 
more than a relation of crimes, Servia would be indeed 
a history-making country. Among the annals of the 
last century, few stand forth so crimson-red as those of 
Servia. Not even in South America or the Orient is 
there astate where more often the self-appointed rulers 
of the day have had to pay the price of power or prof- 
ligacy with their blood. 


The Rise of Milosh Obrenowvitch 


First came Karageorgos, or Black George, the libera- 
tor of Servia from the Turks in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. Having all but freed his country, 
he was accused of turning traitor. At all events, he 
deserted his country in her sorest need, and sought 
refuge in Austria while the Turks put Servia to fire 
and sword. Milosh Obrenovitch, a swineherd, came to 
her rescue and succeeded in once more driving the Turk 
from the land. He, in turn, became a despot. and Kara- 
georgos returned after three years to dispute his power, 
but was promptly killed by a cutthroat. This was in 
1817. His blood-soaked kerchief is one of the family 
relics of Peter Karageorgevitch, the new King. After 
Karageorgos’s assassination, Milosh Obrenovitch pro- 
claimed himself Prince, a title which was ultimately 
recognized by the Sultan in 1830 and was made hered- 
itary by the Servian Assembly or Skupshtina, which 
he had convoked in 1827. After a stormy rule of 
nearly ten: more years, Milosh was forced to abdicate 
in favor of his oldest son Milan, who did not live to 


ascend the throne. Milan’s death was ascribed to 
poison. A regent seized the reins of power, claiming 
that the hereditary right recognized by the Skupshtina 
had expired; but Milosh’s second son, Michael, got him- 
self elected Prince and disputed the reign with the re- 
gent. Civil war raged until the regent, by the help 
of Russia, succeeded in driving Michael Obrenovitch 
from the country. A provisional government was 
organized under the auspices of Russia. This lasted 
till Alexander Karageorgevitch, a younger son of Black 
George, was elected Prince in 1842, with the material 
aid of Russia. He was the father of the present King, 
Peter, whose claim to the throne, apart from his own 
election by the Skupshtina, rests principally on this 
first election, not on the prior patriotic services of his 
grandfather, Karageorgos. Were these recognized, 
Peter’s cousin, Alexis, of the elder branch, would come 
first in line. 


Many Kings of Many Kinds 


Alexander Karageorgevitch played fast and loose 
between Russia and Turkey, till he came to grief and 
had to seek refuge from his rebellious subjects in a 
Turkish fort. The Servians bethought themselves of 
old Milosh, whom, together with his sons, they had 
driven from the country many years before. He was 
reinstated on his lost throne, and for a wonder suc- 
ceeded in rehabilitating himself completely. He re- 
duced the influence of ‘Turkey to a mere shadow, and 
managed to hold the scale fairly balanced between the 
rival influences of Austria and Russia. When he died, 
his son Michael also had the good (or bad) fortune to 
reascend a throne from which he had been so signally 
ousted. The end was worse than before. 

On June 1o, 1868, Michael was murdered in the woods 
of Topchider, at the instigation of the exiled Alexander 
Karageorgos, the present King’s father, who now tried 
to seize the crown again, but in vain. Even Austria 
issued a decree of perpetual banishment against him. 
Hence the presumptive prejudices against Austria on 
the part of his son Peter, which Peter Karageorgevitch 
was at such pains to deny the other day when his ac- 
cession to the throne seemed imperilled. Hence, also, 
the date of the recent butchery in the Konak of Bel- 
grade, which was perpetrated on the anniversary of 
the ancient crime. 

The murder of Michael Obrenovitch resulted in the 
accession of his notorious cousin, Milan, then in his 
teens. He was acclaimed prince under the cloud of 
civil war. In 1872, he attained his majority. Three 
years later, he married Natalie Keshke, the daughter 
of a Russian colonel and of the Princess of Stourdza. 
Their wretched quarrels, provoked by the immoral 
excesses of Milan, soon became the talk of Europe. 
After the birth of their son, the lately murdered Alex- 
ander, things went from bad to worse. Milan’s extrav- 
agances depleted the royal treasury. Though the pow- 
ers of Europe, after the Turkish-Russian war of 1878, 
acknowledged Milian as King of Servia, the princes of 
the reigning houses shunned his court as a reproach 
to decent society. Queen Natalie fled to Biarritz, in 
Spain. The fiasco of Servia’s misguided campaign 
against Bulgaria, ending with the rout of Slivitza, 
made Milan as despised at home as he was abroad. 
At the solicitation of his own wife, Russia urged him 
to abdicate. The Servians, through their Skupshtina, 
promised a handsome annual stipend if he would abdi- 
cate without awaiting his son’s majority. Milan yielded 
and betook himself to Paris. He sought a petty re- 
venge by divorcing his Queen, but the divorce was an- 
nulled by the Servian high court. Milan’s remaining 
days were spent in profligate excesses and bickerings 
with Natalie and his ‘son Alexander, till he died inglo- 
riously after a debauch. He was the prototype of the 
least savory of Alphonse Daudet’s ‘‘Rois en Exile.’’ 

Alexander Obrenovitch, who was murdered the other 


Servida 


Nineteenth Century,” Etc. 


night, was a true son of his parents. To his father’s 
vices he added the wilfulness and intriguing spirit of 
his mother. At the age of seventeen, he seized the 
reins of power from the regency that had been ap- 
pointed over him and proclaimed himself king. The 
regents were banished from the country as traitors. 
Shortly after this, Alexander reinstated his mother in 
her rights, but at the same time appointed his father, 
the ex-king, commander-in-chief of the army! Thence- 
forth his name figured chiefly in love-affairs. The 
most notorious was his attachment to Draga Lunje- 
vitza, the divorced wife of a Colonel Maschin, lady-in- 
waiting to his mother Natalie, and reputed to have 
been one of his father’s mistresses. When the young 
prince first met her, he was thirteen and she twenty- 
seven. His infatuation for her created such a scandal 
that Queen Natalie dismissed her from the court. 
Thereupon Alexander banished his mother. The 
young King, in a bombastic proclamation, announced 
his marriage to Draga. The first to reproach him was 
his father Milan, who telegraphed his resignation from 
the army. When he started for Belgrade, however, he 
was stopped at the frontier. Public disgust reached its 
culmination when a Russian commission exposed the 
fraudulent efforts of Draga to palm off a bogus child as 
the heir-at-law to the Servian throne. Failing this, the 
next step was to be a public acknowledgment of one of 
Draga’s brothers as Alexander’s successor. The ar- 
rival of this man in Belgrade, and the summoning of 
the Skupshtina, which a recent royal breach of the 
Servian constitution had rendered pliable. furnished 
a welcome excuse for the revolution so long brewing 
in favor of the Karageorgevitch pretender. 

The manner of this revolution, with its deeds of 
savagery and cowardice, followed by a glorification 
of basest treachery, is as characteristic of the darkest 
side of the Slav temperament as the heroic death of 
some of the victims involved in the massacre is typical 
of Slavic loyalty and bravery. As in the story of the 
massacre, so also in the more detailed history of 
the two leading families of Servia, the heights and 
the depths of the national character are exemplified. 
Compared with the base careers of the last two Kings 
of Servia, the life-story of the latest claimant to her 
throne appears almost heroic by contrast. 


The Newly Elected Ruler 


Peter Karageorgevitch, after his father’s exile from 
Belgrade, was educated in Switzerland and France. 
He was sent to the military academy of St. Cyr, and 
was graduated from the War College just in time to 
take part in the Franco-Prussian war. Serving as a 
captain in the Foreign Legion, he distinguished himself 
by conspicuous gallantry in the battles of Villersexel 
and of Orleans, where his cousin, Nicolayevitch, was 
killed at his side. For this, the cross of the Legion of 
Honor was awarded to him. He next achieved promi- 
nence by his whole-hearted participation in the anti- 
Turkish rising of the Herzegovina, which brought 
about the Turkish-Russian war. This won him the 
friendship of the late Czar of Russia, who arranged 
the marriage between Prince Peter and the Princess 
Zorka of Montenegro. The friendly relations with the 
Russian court continued sufficiently to have the chil- 
dren of the Servian pretender educated under Russian 
auspices. Notwithstanding such Russian leanings, how- 
ever, Prince Peter, after the death of his wife in 
Geneva, acquired a reputation for radical views on 
the subject of socialism. At the time of the assassina- 
tion of Empress Elizabeth of Austria, by an Anarchist 
in Switzerland, Peter Karageorgevitch is said to have 
expressed open approval of the deed. 

For one who approves of assassination, it may be in- 
teresting to reflect that there are no less than five 
remaining pretenders to the throne of Servia, al! wait- 
ing for their chance. 























Messrs. R. A. Whytlaw, 
Son & Co., New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly ex- 
amine the red and white 
checker board Piqué here- 
with. It is of your manu- 
facture. One end has been 
submerged for forty-eight 
hours in a solution of 
twelve times the 
ordinary wash tub strength 
—a more severe test of 
upon fabric and 

colors than would be 


Can you tell us which 
half of this piece has been 
submerged ? 

James Pyle & Sons 


4, 


for colored wash fabrics, delicate laces, etc., should herself make a test. 


In our test the risk was 1700 times as great as an ordinary 
The piece “‘after’’ 


“before,” 
12 times as s 


Both pieces were photographed side by side. 


airline wash. 


was cut from the same goods as 
> and was soaked for 48 hours in a solution of 
directions. 


trong as in 
An ex- 


pert cannot detect any deterioration of color or fabric— 
there isn’t any. Read accompanying letter from R. A. Whytlaw, Son & Co. 


If color fades when w 


Messrs. Jas. Pyle & Sons 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: We have yours 
of the 17th, with cutting of 
red and white Pique. We 
beg to say that the white in 
the end WHICH E- 
LIEVE to have been sub- 
merged appears to us to 
have been improved, i. e., a 
cleaner white, and the red 
comes up a slightly deeper 
unee than in the original. 

e 


has been soaked in 


ashed with the material is not wash fabric 


R. A. Whytlaw, Son & Co. 
W. A. McCreery, Treas. 
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the trouble begin 
MENNEN’S BORATED eg TOIL 

their skin pricks with the heat. ENNEN’S will cool baby’s skin, save the little one lots 

of tears and save mother’s nerves. 

the grown-up folks. You'll need MENNEN’S with you on your vacation trip. 

absolute relief for sunburn. 

that’s right—MENNEN’S. Avoid ordinary powders highly scented with cheap perfume. 


of 








ENNENS 


























When Baby Arrives } 
But every mother, every nurse can end the trouble by buying a box 
ET POWDER. Summer babies cry because 


MENNEN: S is just as healthful and sanitary, > for 
t’s an 


Beware of imitations. There is only one toilet powder 





| Something Mennen’s Violet Talcum Spmeitine : 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 35 Orange St., NEWARK, N. J. Ke 
































Its simple construction compels enthusiastic 
admiration. 


The Packard Motor Car 
has been made famous 7. by 
what it does 
Its perfect performance in every public 


contest has, of course, had much to do 
with its splendid reputation as a 


Reliable 
Touring Car 


but it is the unbroken line of Satisfied 
sers who are responsible for its great 


popularity. 
Ask the man who owns one, and write 
for Illustrated Brochure No. 2 
Price $2,500 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., Warren, Ohio 


‘Licensed Manufacturers under Selden Patents” 


Seats 5 PeorLe 
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SHREDDED 
EAT 
BISCUIT 


Because it can be prepared 
in over 250 different ways 


» It is thoroughly 7 
= cooked and > 
ready for 
instant 


To Women 
Who Think 


Dishes prepared with Shredded 
Wheat are not only attractive 
to the Eye and pleasing to the 
Palate—but appeal to the Reason. 

Shredded Whole Wheat Bis- 
cuit is made in the most hy- 
gienic and scientific Food Con- 
servatory in the world. This 
Conservatory is finished in white 
enamel, marble and mosaic; is 
sun flooded through 30,000 lights 
of glass and coursed by filtered 
and uniformly tempered air. It 
is a place where contamination 
cannot occur. 

No other cereal food has as 
great a surface for the action of 
the digestive fluids as Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit. This is 
true because the wheat is not 
crushed into dense masses but 
spun out into porous shreds. 
These shreds are crisp and com- 
pel thorough mastication, which 
strengthens the teeth and insures 
complete digestion. 

Shredded Whole Wheat Bis- 
cuit fae Ay nourishes the 
whole body and purifies the di- 
gestive tract. 


Try it to-day. 
Sold by all grocers. 


Send for “The Vital Question” (Cook 
Book, illustrated in colors)—free. 


Address 


The Natural Food Co. 





Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE LONG NIGH 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN 
Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE; EIc. 
Lllustrated by Solomou J Solomon 





SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


In the year 1602, Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes 
to Geneva to study. He takes lodgings with Madame Roy- 
aume, a bedridden invalid, and eventually becomes her 
daughter Anne's accepted lover and protector. One ve z 
fellow tenants is the scientist "Basterga, the Duke of 
Savoy's secret agent for the violent acquisition of Geneva. 
Basterga = rg the Syndic Blondel, who believes he has 
an incurable —"* a precious potion on for all 
mortal ills, as a bribe for the betrayal of the city. But 
the Syndic, having been charged by the Council with 
watching the scientist, attempts to obtain the medicine by 
stealth. Anne, through innocently becoming an abettor in 
the theft, learns the reputed qualities of the medicine and 
gives it to her mother. Basterga assures Blondel that the 
stolen philtre is not the great —- but scientist and 
Syndic, incensed against mother and daughter, spread a 
report decrying them as witches. Anne ts consequently 
assailed by an angry mob; she ts only rescued by Claude's 
valiant intervention. Meanwhile the suspected scientist 
leaves the town, and sends Blondel a vial said to contain 
the precious medicine. The next night Claude accidentally 
discovers a signal suspended from the city wall. With 
great _ he lowers the portcullis, thus excluding the 
main body of the Savoyards, of whom three hundred have 
entered the city. The student sounds the alarm, and 
fighting ensues between the citizens and the invaders. 
Basterga, having returned to the city, after informing 
the Syndic that the great remedy was a fiction, takes com- 
mand of the Savoyards. Atacritical moment in the street 
Jighting, Madame yy -sestind hurls down an iron pot from 
her window upon Basterga’s head. As a result of his 
sudden death, the enemy become disorganized and are cut 
to pieces, while the citizens acclaim Madame Royaume as 
the rescuer of Geneva. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


The 


9NNE WAS BUT ONE of some thousands 
of women who passed through the fierce 
trial of that night; who heard the vague 
sounds of disquiet that roused them at 
midnight grow to sharp alarms, and those 
again to the dull, pulsing music of the 
tocsin—to the uproar of a deadly conflict 
waged by desperate men in narrow streets. 
She was but one of thousands who that 
night heard fate knocking at their hearts; who prayed, sick 
with fear, for the return of their men, showed white faces at 
barred windows, and by every tossing light that passed 
along the lane viewed long years of loneliness or widowhood. 

But Anne had this burden also: 
that she had of herself sent her man 
into danger—her man, who but for 
her pleading, but for her bidding, 
might not have gone. And that 
thought, though she had done her’ 
duty, laid a cold hand on her heart. 
Her work it was if he lay at this mo- 
ment stark in some dark alley, the 
first victim of the assault; or, sorely 
wounded, cried for water, waiting in 

ain where none but the stricken 
Penh’ him. The thought bowed her 
to the ground, sent her to her prayers, 
took from her alike all memory of the 
danger that had menaced him this 
morning, and all consciousness of 
that which even now threatened her, 
a lone, helpless woman, if the town 
were taken. 

The house, having its back on the 
Tartasse near the point where that 
street joined the Rue de la Cité, stood 
in the heart of the conflict; and al- 
most from the moment of the first 
attack on the Porte Neuve, which 
Claude was in time to witness, was 
a centre of fierce and deadly conflict. 
Anne dared not leave her mother, 
who slept unaccountably through the 
early alarms; and it was with her 
head bowed on the edge of the bed 
—that bed beside which she had 
tasted so much of happiness and 
grief—that she passed, not knowing 
what the turned page might show, 
the first hour of salt-bitter anxiety 
and suspense. 

The dull report of a shot shook her 
very frame. A scream stabbed her, 
as she knelt, like a knife. Lower and 
lower, she thrust her face amid the 
bedclothes, striving to shut out sound 
and knowledge; again, womanlike, 
she raised her pale, beseeching face 
that she might listen, that she might 
hope. If he fell, would they tell her? 
and how he fell? Or would they hold 
her strange to him? 

At that moment, her mother opened 
her eyes, lay awhile, staring and lis- 
tening, then slowly sat up and looked 
at her. Annesawtheawakening,the F 
growing alarm in the dear face, that still in some mysterious 
way recalled its youth; and she foresaw that to her other 
troubles the stress and misery of one of the old paroxysms 
were going to be added. At such an hour, with such sounds 
of terror filling the night, with such a glare dancing on the 
ceiling as even now almost overcame the lamp, the first 
attack had come on. Then the alarm had been in a fashion 
fictitious; to-night the very thing which the poor woman 
had then imagined was happening with every circumstance 
of peril and alarm. ‘ : 

But Madame Royaume’s face, though anxious and serious, 
retained to an astonishing extent its sanity. Whether the 
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strange dream which she had had earlier in the night had 
prepared her for the state of things to which she awoke, or 
the weeks and months which had elapsed since the alarm 
of the fire dropped in some inexplicable way from her—and 
as one shock had upset, another restored, the balance of her 
mind—certain it is that Anne, watching her with a painful 
interest which for the time diverted the girl’s thoughts from 
other things, found her sane. Nor did Madame Royaume’s 
first words dispel the impression. 

‘They hold out?’’ she exclaimed, grasping her daughter’s 
hand and pressing it. ‘‘They hold out? They—’’ 

“Yes, yes, they hold out,’’ Anne answered, hoping to 
soothe her. And she patted the hand that held hers. 
‘‘Have no fear, dear; all will go well.” 

“If they will believe it and hold out?’’ the aged woman 
replied, listening to the strange medley of sounds that rose 
to them. 

“They will, they will,’? Anne answered. 

“But there is need of every one.”’ 

‘They are all gone, dear,”’ the girl answered, repressing a 
sob with difficulty. ‘‘All. We are alone in the house.” 

“Ay, so it should be,’’ Madame Royaume answered, almost 
with sternness. ‘‘The man to the wall, the maid to the pall!” 

A low cry burst from Anne’s lips. ‘God forbid!” she 
wailed. ‘‘God forbid! God have mercy!”’ 

The next moment, she could have bitten out her tongue; 
for she knew that such words and such a cry were of all 
others the most likely to excite her patient. But, after some 
obscure fashion hinted at above, their positions seemed this 
night to be reversed. It was the mother who in her turn 
patted the daughter’s hand and sought to soothe her. 

“Ay, God forbid,’’ she said softly. ‘‘But man must do his 
part. I ‘mind when’’—she paused. Her eyes, travelling 
round the room, fixed their gaze on the fireplace. She 
seemed to be perplexed by something she saw there, and 
Anne, still fearing a recurrence of her illness, asked her 
hurriedly what it was. ‘‘What is it, mother?” she said, 
leaning over her and following the direction of her eyes. 
“Ts it the great pot you are looking at?” 

“Ay,’’? Madame Royaume answered slowly. ‘‘Why is it 


it up this morning. Don’t you remember? There is no fire 
below.” 

**No?”’ 

‘That is all, mother. You saw me bring it up.” 

“Ay?” And then after a pause, ‘“‘Let it down a hook.”’ 

“But—’’ 

“Let it down, child!’ And when Anne had obeyed and 
let the great pot down until the fire licked its sides, ‘‘Is it 
full?” Madame asked. 

‘Half full, mother.” 

< will do.”” And for a time the woman in the bed was 
silent. 

Alas! there was noise enough. The windows in the room 
looked into the Corraterie, but from this side no more than 





“We come to thank you and yours, in the name of the city of Geneva 


passing sounds of conflict rose to them; the pounding of 
running feet, sharp orders, a shot and then another, and 
another. But outside the door, the passage looked down by 
a high-set window into the narrow Tartasse; and from this, 
though the door was shut, rose—had for some minutes been 
rising—an inferno of noise, the clash of steel, the cries of 
the wounded, the stubborn shouts. of the fighters. The 
townsfolk, pe hg | from their first alarm, were driving the 
enemy out of the Rue de la Cité, penning him into the Tar- 
tasse, and preparing to carry that street also. 

On a sudden, there came, not a cessation of the uproar—its 
volume rather increased—but a change in its character. It 





was as if the current of a river had been momentarily stayed 
and pent up; and then, with a mighty crashing of timbers 
and shifting of pebbles, a din as of the world’s end, had be- 
gun torunthe other way. Anne’s face turned a shade paler; 
she would fain have stopped her ears. Her mother sat up. 

‘*What is it?”? she asked eagerly. ‘*What is it?” 

‘Dear mother—”’ 

“Go and see, child! Go to the window in the passage— 
and see!’? Madame Royaume persisted. 

Anne had no wish to go, no wish to see. She pictured her 
lover in the deadly mélée where rose those appalling cries, 
and gladly would she have hidden her head in the bed- 
clothes and poured out her heart in prayer for him. But 
Madame persisted, and she complied—went into the passage 
and opened the small window. With the cold air entered a 
fresh volume of sound. On the plastered walls and timbered 
gables opposite her, and so near that she could wellnigh 
clasp a hand extended from them, strange lurid lights 
played; and here and there at dormers on a level with her, 
pale faces showed and vanished by turns. 

She looked down. For a moment, in the confusion, in the 
medley of struggling forms, she could discern little or noth- 
ing. Then, as her eyes became mecre accustomed to the 
sight, she made out that the tide of conflict was running 
inward into the town: a clear sign that the invaders were 
getting the better of it. 

‘‘Well?’”? Madame Royaume'’s voice was querulous. 

Anne strove to say something that would soothe her 
mother. But a sob choked her, and when she regained her 
speech she felt herself impelled, she knew not why, to tell 
the truth. ‘I fear—our people are falling back,’’ she mur- 
mured, sick at heart, and trembling so violently that she 
could hardly stand. 

‘How far? Where are they, child?’ Madame’s voice was 
raised and eager. ‘‘Where are they?” 

“They are almost under the window!”’ And then, with- 
drawing her head with a shudder, and clinging for support 
to the frame of the window, ‘They are fighting underneath 
me now,” she said. ‘God pity them!” 

‘‘And who is—are they still getting the better of it?’’ 

Anne, forced by a kind of dreadful fascination, looked out 
again. ‘Yes, there is one man, a big man, leads them on,”’ 
she said, in the voice of one who, painfully absorbed in a 
sight, reports it involuntarily. ‘‘He is driving our poor peo- 
ple before him. Ah, he has struck one down this moment. 
He is almost underneath us now. Ah! His people will nct 
follow him! They are standing. He—he waves them on!”’ 

“He is underneath us?’ Madame'’s voice sounded strange- 
ly near, strangely insistent. But Anne, wrapt in what she 
saw, did not heed it. 

“Yes! He is a dozen paces in front of his men—under- 
neath us. He turns and urges them to follow him! He 
towers above them! He is—” 

The girl broke off; close to her sounded a strange, heavy 
breathing. Even above the babel of the stveet, it caught 
her ear. She drew in her head, looked, and, overwrought 
by that which she had gone through 
and that which she had been wit- 
nessing, she shrieked aloud. 

Beside her, bending under the 
weight of the great steaming pot 
from the hearth, stood her mother! 
Her mother, who had scarcely left 
her bedroom twice in a twelvemonth, 
nor crossed it as many times in a 
week. But it was her mother; en- 
dowed too, at this pass, and for the 
instant, with supernatural strength. 
For even as Anne recoiled in her as- 
tonishment and made room for her, 
she lifted the huge marmite, half full 
and steaming as it was, to the ledge 
of the window, steadied it there an 
instant, and then, with gleaming eyes 
and the face of an avenging proph- 
etess, thrust it forth. 

A few seconds they gazed at one 
another with suspended breath. Then 
from the street far below rose a faint 
shriek, and lo! the huge pot lay shat- 
tered in the kennel beside the man 
whom it had felled. Asif the shock 
of its fall had stayed the movement 
of the world, a silence fell on all; and 
then, as the roar of conflict rose 
again, louder, more vengeful, with a 
new note in it, she caught her mother 
in her arms. 

‘Mother! 
“‘Mother!”’ 

The elder woman was white to the 
lips. ‘‘Get me to bed!’’ she muttered. 
She had lost the power even to stand. 
That she had ever borne—even for a 
yard—the great pot which it taxed 
Anne’s utmost strength to carry up- 
stairs was a miracle: as were ali the 
circumstances connected with the 
act. 

Anne carried her back and laid her 
on the bed, greatly fearing for her. 
In an instant, the girl’s horizon, so 
wide and stormy an instant before, 
was narrowed—narrowed to the bed 
beside which she stood, narrowed to 
the dear face on which the lamplight 
fell, betraying its deathlike pallor. 
For the time, Anne forgot even her 
lover, was deaf to the struggle out- 
side, was unmindful of the flight of the hours. For her, 
Geneva might have lain at peace, the night been as other 
nights, the house below been heavy with the breathing of 
tired sleepers. She looked neither to right nor left, until 
under her loving hands Madame Royaume revived, opened 
her eyes and smiled—the tender smile she had for one face 
only in the world. 

By that time, Anne had lost count of the hours. It might 
be hard on morning, it might be a little after midnight. 
One thing was clear, however: the lamp required oil, and to 
get it she must descend to the ground floor. She opened 
the door and listened, wondering dully how the conflict had 


Mother!”’ she cried. 
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gone. The small window at the head of the 
stairs remained open; and through it a cease- 
less hum and murmur poured in from the 
night and told of multitudes astir. 

As she stood listening, she shivered in the 
draught that came from the window. She 
felt as if she had been beaten, and knew that 
this came of the shocks she had suffered and 
| the long strain. She longed for morning, for 

the light; and thought of Claude and his fate, 
| and wondered why she did not feel more 
| acutely about him, why the thought of his 

danger did not move her to,weeping. 

In truth, she was. worn out. The effort to 
revive her mother had cost her her last re- 
mains of strength. Her teet as she descended 
the stairs weré¢ lead; the brazen notes of the 
alarm-bell still hummed in her ears. When 
she reached the living-room, she set the lamp 
on one of the tables, and sat down wearily, 
with her eyes on the cold, empty hearth and 

| on the settle where she had sat with her arms 
about him. And now, if ever, she must weep; 
but she did not. 

The lamp burned low, and cast smoky 
shadows on the ceiling and walls. The 
shuttered windows showed their dead faces. 
The cheerful soul of the room seemed to have 
gone out of it with the fire, leaving the shell 
gloomy, lifeless, repellent. Anne nodded, 
drowsed a moment in sheer exhaustion, and 
would have slept, but the lamp, on the point 
of expiring, emitted a slight sound and awoke 
her, and she rose reluctantly, and, having 
lighted a rushlight at the dying flames, put 
out the lamp and refilled it. 

She was about to relight it, and had taken 
the rushlight in her hand for that purpose, 
when she became aware—even through the 
shuttered windows and the barred door—of a 
sudden clamor without; of the tramp of ap- 
proaching feet, the hum of many voices, the 
buzz of a crowd that almost as soon as she 
had awoke to its presence came to a noisy 
stand before the house. The tumult of many 
persons speaking at once did not entirely 
drown a jingle of arms; and while she stood 
darkly and almost sullenly regarding the 
door, resigned to the inevitable, whatever it 
might be, thin shafts of light pierced the 
shutters and stabbed the gloom about her. 

Immediately a hailstorm of knocks fell on 
the door and on the shutters. A dozen voices 
cried, ‘Open! Open!’ The jangle of a hal- 
berd as some one let its butt fall heavily on 
the stone steps added force to the summons. 

Anne’s first impulse was to go upstairs, 
and let them do their worst. Her next—she 
was in that state of collapse in which re- 
sistance seemed useless, the end certain— 
was to open. She moved to the door, and 
with cold hands removed the huge bars and 
let down the chain. It was only when she 
had done so much, when it remained only to 
unlock, that she hesitated; that she perceived 
that the noisy, murmuring, impatient crowd 
seeking entrance might bea troop of the 
triumphant Savoyards, bent on plunder and 
excess. She paused then, with her hand on 
the key; but not for long. She remembered 
that, listening before she descended, she had 
heard neither shot nor cry. 

She turned the key and opened. The lights 
dazzled her. The doorway seemed to be full 
of dancing faces; some swathed im bandages, 
others powder-stained, all faces hot with ex- 
citement or pallid with fatigue. They were 
such faces as are seen in bad dreams. 

They who pressed in first saw a girl 
strangely quiet, who held the door wide for 





| them. ‘My mother is ill,’’ she said, in a voice 


striving for composure: if they were the 
enemy, her only hope, she thought, lay in 
courage. “And old. Do not—” 

‘“We come to do harm neither to you nor 
to her,’’ replied a voice. And the foremost, 
a dwarfish man with a huge two-handed 
sword, stood aside. ‘‘Messer Baudichon,”’ 
he continued, ‘this is the daughter.” 

She knew the sturdy Councillor—who in 
Geneva did not?—and recognized him, al- 
though a great bandage swelled half his 
head. And beginning to have an inkling 
that things were well, she began also to 
tremble. By his side stood Petitot—she knew 
him, too: he had been Syndic the year be- 
fore—anda man in hacked and blood-stained 
armor, with his arm in a sling and his face 
black with powder. These, and behind them 


| a dozen others, looked on her with a strange 


benevolence. And Baudichon took her hand. 

‘““‘We do not come to harm you,” he said. 
“We come to thank you and yours, in the 
name of the city of Geneva, and of all those 
here with me—”’ 

“Ay! Ay!” from the proud tailor. 

“‘_For the blow struck this night from this 
house! That it rid us of one of our worst 
foes, was a small thing. That it put heart 
into our burghers and strength into their 
arms at a most critical moment, was an- 
other and a greater thing, which shall not 
be forgotten, if Geneva stand—as stand in 
God's name she will, she shall, the stronger 
for this night’s work! The name of Mére 
Royaume will at the next meeting of the 
Council be inscribed among the names of 
those whom the Free City thanks for their 
services this night!” . 

A murmur of stern approval, that began in 
the house, rolled through the doorway and 
was echoed by a listening throng without. 

She was weeping. Allit meant, all it might 
mean, what warranty of powerful ‘friends, 
what fame beyond the reach of dark stories, 
ora woman's grip, she could not yet under- 
stand. But something—the city’s safety, the 
city’s gratitude, the countenance of these 
men who came to her door blood-stained, 
dark with powder, reeling with fatigue— 
came that they might thank her mother and 
do her honor—something of all this she did 
grasp as she wept before them. ; 

She had but one thing to ask, to desire; 
and in a moment it was given her. 

“Nor is that all!’ a voice harsher and 
blunter than Baudichon’s broke in. ‘If it 
be true, as I am told, that a young man of 





the name of Mercier lives here, and is your 
| sweetheart, my girl? Ay, he lives. e is 
safe; have no fear. For the matter of that, 
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he has nine lives, and’’—Blandano continued 
with an oath—‘‘he has had need of all this 
night, God forgive me! But as 1 said, that is 
not all. For if there is any one man who has 
saved Geneva, it is he, the man who let down 
the portcullis. And if the city does not 
dower you, my girl—”’ 

‘The city shall dower her!’’ The speaker's 
voice came from the neighborhood of the 
doorway, and was something tremulous and 
uncertain. But what it lacked in strength it 
made up in haste and eagerness. ‘‘The city 
shall! If not, I will!” 

“Good, Messer Blondel, and spoken like 
you!’’ Blandano answered heartily. And 
though one or two of the foremost, on hear- 
ing Blondel’s voice, had looked askance at 
one another, and here and there a whisper 
had passed, of ‘“‘The Syndic of the guard? 
How came—’’ the majority drowned such 
murmurings under a chorus of applause. 

‘We are of one mind, I think!"’ Baudichon 
said. And then, turning to the door, ‘‘Now, 
good friends,”’ he continued, ‘‘it wants but 
little of daylight, and some of us were best 
in our beds. Let us go. That we lie down 
in peace and honor’’—he went on, solemnly 
raising his hand over the happy, weeping girl 
before him, as if he blessed her—‘‘that our 
wives and children lie safe within our walls, 
is due under God to this roof. And I call all 
here to witness that while I live the city of 
Geneva shall never forget what is due to this 
house and to the name of Royaume!”’ 

“Ay, ay!” cried the tailor. ‘‘I too! The 
small with the great, the rich with the poor, 
as we have fougut this night!”’ 

Some shook her by the hand, and some 
called Heaven to bless her, and some with 
tears running down their own faces—for no 
man there was his ordinary self—did naught 
but look on her with kindness. And so, each 
having done after his fashion, they trooped 
out; and a moment later, as the winter sun 
began to color the distant peaks, and the 
second Sunday in December broke on Ge- 
neva, their voices rose in the one hundred 
and twenty-fourth Psalm, to the solemn 
thunder of which, poured from thankful 
hearts, the assembly accompanied Baudichon 
to his home. 

Anne was about to close and secure the 
door after them—with feelings how different 
from those with which she had opened it!— 
when it resisted her. She did not on the in- 
stant understand: she pushed more strongly; 
but it came back on her, and one who had 
heard all, one who had entered with Baudi- 
chon’s company but had held himself hidden 
in the background, pushed in, uninvited. 

Uninvited? The rushlight still burned low, 
and she had not relighted the lamp. The cor- 
ners were dark with shadows, the hearth was 
cold and empty and ugly, the shutters still 
blinded the windows. But the coming of this 
uninvited one—love comes ever uninvited— 
how strangely, how marvellously, how beau- 
tifully did it change all! 

As she felt his arms about her, as she clung 
to him sobbing on his shoulder, as she strove 
for words and could not utter them for the 
very happiness of her heart, as she felt his 
kisses rain on her in joy and safety, who had 
not left her in sorrow, no, nor in the shadow 
of death, nor for any fears of what man could 
do to him—who shall say that her reward 
was not as her trial? 

Madame Royaume lived for over four years, 
and had no return of the mysterious malady 
that came with one shock, and passed from 
her with another. Nor, so far as can be as- 
certained at this distant time, did the suspi- 
cions which the night of the escalade found 
in the bud, survive it. Probably the Cor- 
raterie and the neighboring quarter had for 
many a week to come matter for gossip and 
to spare; and this at least is certain, that, 
whatever whispers were current in this house 
or that, no tongue wagged openly against the 
favorites of the Council, who were also the 
favorites of the crowd. For Mére Royaume’s 
act hit marvellously the public’s fancy, and, 
passing from one to another, formed what is 
still the first and the most picturesque of the 
legends of Geneva. 

And Messer Blondel? Did he evade the pen- 
alty of his act? Ask any man in the streets 
of Geneva, even to-day, and he will tell you 
the fate of Philibert Blondel, Fourth Syndic. 
He will tell you how he triumphed as he had 
triumphed before in the Council, how he 
closed the mouths of his accusers, how not 
once, but twice and thrice, by the sheer force 
and skill of a man working in a medium he 
thoroughly understood, he won his acquittal 
from his compeers. But, though punishment 
be slow to overtake, it does overtake at last; 
nor has the world witnessed many instances 
more pertinent or more famous than that of 
Messer Blondel. Strive as he might, tongues 
would wag. Silence as he might Baudichon 
and Petitot, smaller men would talk; and 
their talk persisted and grew, and was vigor- 
ous when months and even years had passed. 
What the great did not know, the small knew 
or guessed, and fixed greedy eyes on the head 
of the man who had dared to sell Geneva. 
The end came four years after the escalade. 
To conceal the old negotiation, he committed 
further crime, was detected, seized and con- 
victed, and, on the 1st of September, 1606, 
lost his head in the Bourg du Four. 

The Merciers had at least one son—prob- 
ably their eldest, for he bore his father’s 
name—who lived into middle life and proved 
himself their worthy descendant. For, pre- 
cisely fifty years after the date of this story, 
a poor woman of the name of Michée Chan- 
feron was put to death in Geneva on a charge 
of sorcery; and among those—and they were 
not few—who strove most manfully and ob- 
stinately to save her we find the name of a 
physician of note at that time, one Claude 
Mercier. He did not prevail: the long night 
of superstition, though nearly at an end, 
still reigned. But he carried it so boldly 
that from that day to this—and the cit 
may be proud of it!—no person has suf- 
fered death in Geneva on this charge. 
THE END 
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Piano Buyers 


everywhere are invited 
to write for our plan to 
place the Blasius in their 
homes and satisfy them 
of its superiority before 
completing the actual 
purchase. 

We will send pictures 
and descriptions of the 
newest styles; also book 
of letters of commenda- 
tion from owners of the Blasius. 

Mr. Mansfield, America’s great actor, wrote: 

“The Blasius piano I have been using is the most delight- 
ful instrument it has ever been my pleasure to touch.” 





cn . pasty 
Piano,” a. book. of BieAnslS 
valuable information, | 1102 Chestnut Street 
sent on request. Philadelphia 



































A Common GROUND OF SATISFACTION 
The business man, the laborer and the 
athlete meet in approval of 


| NGERSOLL 


DOLLAR WATCH, a practical and accurate time- 
keeper under all conditions. Absolutely guaranteed, Ask 
for an INGERSOLL and see that you get it. 
Sold by 50,000 dealers or sent postpaid by 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Dept. 58 51 Maiden Lane, New York 








Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer always restores color 
to gray hair, all the dark, rich 
color of early life. Itkeepsthe 
scalp clean and healthy, makes 
the hair grow, and checks fall- 


ing of the hair. 
If your denggist cannot supply ou, cent $1.00 to 





Hall & Co., 


ashua, N. H. 
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Goes snip-snip-snip and pro- 
duces neat and trim nails, It 
also files, cleans, removes 


and prevents hangnails, 
For sale everywhere 
or sent postpaid. £5e, 
H. C. COOK CO. 
53 Main Street Ansonia Conn. 
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MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions, Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO, 


BURGLAR ““SELFSETTING” 


pooRs— New device, for doors and windows. No wires. 
>) Easy to apply. Send 50c. for sample or write 
§ for circular. Agents wanted. 
1 Po MOLL, MFG. CO. 
‘ALARM. Dept. 14, 150 Nassau St., New York 
Cai'fornia, Washington, Oregon 
CHEAP RATES Colorado. We secure reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., T3825 Dearborn St.,Chicago 
0 
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VOSeC 


PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 





They combine delicacy of expression with 
durability of construction. 


The Pure Tone is fortified with an ab- 
solute mechanical strength that is a 
distinguishing feature of every Vose. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a fine piano. We 
allow a liberal —_ for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a dis- 
tant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
our descriptive catalogue, which gives full 
information. 


VosE & SONS PIANO Co. 
161 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Offer Ever Made! 


Send your name and address and we 
will mail you 36 pieces of ART 
JEWELRY to sell at only 10 cents 
each—no trash. Everybody you offer 
it to will purchase one or more pieces 
at sight. hen sold send us the $3.60 
and we will send you promptly by 
Express, a BOY’S 


League Baseball 
Outfit FREE 


The outfit contains 23 pieces; 9 Baseball 
Caps, 9 Baseball Belts, 1 Baseball, 1 
Thrower’s Glove, 1 Catcher’s Mitt, 1 
Catcher’s Wire Mask, 1 Book Complete 
Baseball Rules. Here is achance to get 
a complete outfit without costing youa 
penny. Jim dandy gcods and latest 
league pattern. This outfit would cost 
ou at least $3.00 in any store that 
andles sporting goods. Beware of 
cheap outfits given by other concerns. 


Form a Baseball Club 


Get nine boys in your locality and 
organize a baseball club for the Sum- 
mer. Let each boy earn his share in 
this large outfit by selling four pieces 
of jewelry. This will take but a few 
minutes of each boy’s time, and will be 
a source of enjoyment for the whole 
Summer season. We will guarantee you 
honorable treatment and shall expect 
you to treat us the same. Such an offer 
as we make you has never been made 
before by any reliable concern. Your 
credit is good with us, and we trust you 
for the JEWELRY until you have sold 
it. Write to-day. Address us this way: 


STANDARD JEWELRY CO. 
Dept. 1 


BOSTON 
MASS. 

















Don’t leave comfort, con- ) 
venience and order at home 
when you travel, Take 
them along by packing 
your clothes in a 


Stallman 


Dresser Trunk 


Built like a dresser. Everything you want when 
and where you want it. Keeps garments in perfect 
condition. Simplifiespackingand unpacking, elim- 
inates re-packing. Strongest, roomiest, most con- 
venient trunk made and costs no more than the 
ordinary style. SentC.O. D, privilegeexamination. 








Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 
F. A. Stallman, 18 W. Spring Street, Columbus, 0. | 


INVENTIONS 


PATENTED AND SOLD. M!GHGRADE WORK 


PATENT DEVELOPMENT 
CO. OF AMERICA, 180 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Rocky Mountain Miner 
A journal of Western mining interests, splendidly illus- 
trated, breezy and up-to-date. 

SENT THREE MONTHS FREE 
Address Rocky MouNTAIN MINER, 170 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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ONE MUST LEARN 


(Continued from page 2) 


daughter—with a class with which they can 
never have any just ground of comparison, 
but with the condition of these same chil- 
dren without the influence and effect of the 
cotton-mills. 

The probability is that most of these chil- 
dren would be just where they are whether 
child-labor existed in these mills or not; for 
the Mager: gr has spread throughout the 
South, and the “poor whites” are flocking 
from the country into the mill-towns, bring- 
ing, of necessity, their children with them. 
The question, therefore, is whether these 
children shall work or not, How obvious it 
would be to answer this negatively, if ¢he a/- 
ternative were the home-life and school-life 
of an ordinary child, even among the poorer 
classes! But, in this case, the alternative 
would be this: an empty house, without any 
sort of maternal care, and the association of 
other children like themselves, whose every 
tendency to degradation, dirt and crime is 
fostered by complete idleness. I can confi- 
dently ask any interested person to draw for 
himself the contrast between the children 
in these settlements, who work in the mills, 
and those who do not, and see if the former 
are not vastly better off in every way—physi- 
cal health included. The reason for this is 
not far toseek. The children who work are 
bread-winners, and whether their parents 
work or not, these small wage-earners are 
treated with consideration at home. I have 
never found an instance yet in which a part of 
their earnings, at least, did not go for better 
food, better clothing and better bedding than 
they had ever known before. Then, too, the 
rules of the mill demand a certain attention 
to cleanliness, and, while working, any foul- 
ness of language or indecency of conduct, 
which might pass unchallenged in the streets, 
would not be tolerated for a moment. 


Advantages of Mill- Work 


These children, therefore, learn in the mills 
the lessons of self-control and submission to 
authority. They learn, also, the valuable 
lessons of punctuality, order and system; 
for without these three things no manufac- 
tory can goon. In addition to this, their in- 
telligence is stimulated and their perceptions 
are quickened, and they learn to realize the 
value of industry, through the realization of 













its prompt and obvious reward. I have never 
questioned one of these children who did not | 
tell me that some portion, no matter how 
small, of their earnings was given them by 
their parents, to spend or to keep. Booker 
Washington has demonstrated to the world 
what a potent factor in civilization the ac- 
quirement of property is—how it instantly 
gives rise to feelings of self-respect, and a 
desire to go further and do better. I saw 
many examples of this truth in the eager way 
in which these factory children vied with one 
another in telling me how much they had 
saved, some of them adding a statement of 
what they proposed to do with the money. 

I well remember one evening when, in the 
company of a friend who was rampant in his 
opposition to child-labor, I stood near the en- 
trance of one of the big mills at Concord and 
questioned, one after another, the children 
who were going on for their night-work. 
That such a thing should be at all was 
wrong, I freely admitted; but that it was a 
lesser evil than that these children should be 
deprived of the advantages of such labor, I 
was well prepared to argue. Be it remem- 
bered that, in saying this, I do not allude to 
the advantage of earning money alone. Far 
from it! After thorough investigation and 
serious thought, I reached the conclusion 
that these children would be better off be- 
cause of this work, even if they were not paid 
a penny for it. I go so far as to say that 
I hold this to be true even of the night- 
workers. Sad as it is to think of those boys 
and girls awake all night in the whirring 
noise and lint-filled air of that room full of 
machinery, I am prepared to demonstrate 
that even that is better than for the same 
children not to work at all. 

These small night-hands, as I scrutinized 
them, one by one, seemed to me an average 
lot of poor children of the South—no more 
andnoless. In intelligence, however, I found 
them well beyond the average; for, say what 
you will, it sharpens the wits and strengthens 
the will to be a money-maker. 





The Children Seem to Like Work. 


In contradistinction to Miss Van Vorst’s 
experience, my experience was that these 
children in every single instance declared, 
when questioned, that they liked to work in 
the mills, and many of them avowed their 
preference for the night-work. At six in the 
morning, their labor (in no sense heavy, since 
it consisted in watching a certain space of 
machinery and joining such threads as 
chanced to break) was over, and they, as 
they told me, went home, where their moth- 
ers had breakfast ready for them. Having 
eaten this, they went to bed and slept for 
eight or nine hours. Then, as they all told 
me, they “played the rest of the day,”’ which 
gave them several hours of amusement in the 
openair. After this, they washed and dressed 
for the mill, had their suppers and went on 
for the night-work. 

Granting that ‘these things ought not so to 
be,’”’ and regretting keenly as I do that any 
child should so spend the hours intended by 
nature for so different a use, I must again in- 
sist that these children shall not be compared 
to the fortunate rich, from whose manner of 
existence they are inexorably debarred, 
but to other children of their own class, 
whose circumstances of greater poverty and 
greater degradation would inevitably be 
theirs but for this anathematized mill-work. 
That this work is all that is needed by the 


The splendid control and simplicity of mechanism in the 20 horsepower 
Winton Touring Car, gives the driver a sense of complete confidence and security 
which is attained in no other way. Just as an instance of this, the powerful 
emergency brake on the Winton, which is applied by a single forward stroke of the 
right erm, stops the Car within its own length when traveling at 20 miles an hour. 

You can have the good points of the Winton made clear to you by calling at 
any of our branch or agency depots in all leading cities. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S.A. 








Ideal Boilers and 
American Radiators 






guarantee every- 
thing that can 
be desired in the 
right warming of 
the home Ly 


Hot Water 
or Steam 


ensuring pure, 
freshly warmed 
indoor temper- 
ature in all 
weather. 

They produce the truest home comfort 
and convenience, relieve the household of 
dirt and drudgery and pay for themselves 
in fuel economy and absence of repairs. 

Made in sizes to fit 3-room cottages to 
90-room public buildings, etc. Send for 
valuable booklet. 








# 4 
Banking by Mail 
An absolutely safe and convenient 

method of saving money. You can 
deposit your money in our Big, 


Strong, Savings Bank by mail no 
matter where you live. We pay 


4% INTEREST 


compounded semi-annually, on any 
amount from one dollar up. This is 
better than Stocks and Bonds. Our 
immense capital and strong official 
board guarantee security. Write for 
booklet “‘I’’ ‘‘Banking by Mail.” 


THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $1,590,000 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Buy now at Summer prices. 
Let us tell you how to heat YOUR home. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept.G 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 
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Rye 


“On Every Tongue” 


Scientifically distilled ; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading deaiers every where. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers Louisville, Ky. 



















Look Ahead 


to the time when you will not be 
here to provide food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and education for your children. 

A terrible thought if you have 
i not made some provision for their 


EVERYONE LOVES The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


welfare in case of your death. Pe = a 

i Send for our booklet ‘‘The How Caan 0 CARA ae 
and the Why.”’ We insure by mail. i fe nee ey 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 4 


921 Chestout St., Philadelphia 























‘poor whites” of the South, I am far from 


saying; but that it isa step in the direction | 


(EXTRACT OF 
PINE NEEDLES) 


An exquisite toilet preparation for the bath. te Meet le 
Removes all facial biemishes,promotes clean, mh, vr age te sa — che 5 
healthy skin and that perfect velvety com-# | pop apes “ f ner . tching 
lexion. “Pinos-Ex.” is a healing, non-injur- | tg p—avartre sah pays A rap 
ous preparation, and a speedy eradicator of onograph is infinitely superior. 
# Pimples, Black-Heads, Freckles, Sunburn, Tan The Phonograph is sold in 5,000 stores. Call at 
the nearest dealer's and hear the modern Phonograph 


Ringworm, Nettlerash, Eczema, Scrofula, an i 
all skin and blood eruptions. An inexpensive with the new Edison Moulded Records aud the New 
Reproducer. Phonographs from $10.00 to $100.00. 
R 


adjunct of the bath. Price per jar, $1.50. 
Sample sent free, upon receipt of 25c to records, 50c., $5.00 per dozen. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO.. Orange. N. J 


cover cost of packing and mailin 
New ¥Yort., 83 Chambers St, Chicago, 304 Wabash Ave. San Francisco, 


JOHN BROD CHEMICAL €O., 
840-351 W. North Ave., Dept.F, Chicago, Ill. 033Market St. Europe, 32 Rempart Saint Georges, Antwerp, Belgium. 








A high-grade outfit for all kinds of 
fishing, consisting of a fine hexag- 
onal 3-jointed full nickel- 
mounted split bamboo red, 
with extra tip, 
bela 6 strips to each 
joint, and silk- 
wound tie guides, 
length 8 to 9 fect, 
weight 8 to 914 
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ounces; 1 finely 

; nickeled double 

. J multiplying 

4 reel, 25 yards 
Y finest silk line, 

\ half dozen assort- 

6 ed hooks, half 


assorted flies, one soft rubber frog, one spring hook, one trolling SpOON, one six-foot gut leader, and helt dozen sinkers. SEND 
DEPOSIT and we will send the outfit by express C. O. D., Subject to examination, balance, $2.00 and express charges, to be paid 
express agent after outfit is examined and found perfectly satisfactory and equal to fishing outfits small town dealers seil at $5.00 up, other- 
wise we will refund your 50c. which quotes exact factory prices on fishing tackie, 

FREE SPORTING GoeDS CATALOG nets, seines, tents and sportsmen’s goods of al! kinds. 


Order today or write for our 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., S158 west Modiegn Street 
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MISS CAROLYN JAMES 


Miss Carolyn James, 207 Rutledge St., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: I find Cuti- 
cura Soap and Ointment indispensable to my comfort. No other soaps or 
emollients for preserving and purifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands with 
which I am acquainted are nearly so effective. If they were the most expensive 
instead of the least expensive I should still use them in preference to all others. 























From Point of View 
THE 


Remington ‘Typewriter 


IS THE BEST INVESTMENT 





It leads in durability, reliability, 
permanent excellence of wor 
adaptability to all classes of rege 
ease, speed and convenience 
operation, and economy in service, 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
327 Broadway, New York 
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will soon be here when every boy will want 
to make a noise. on’t run chances of 
lockjaw using a toy pistol but buy a 


Young America 
Double Action ‘ 
REVOLVER 
SAFE. RELIABLE. 22 Caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 
32 Caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. If not to be 
had of your dealer write us, enclosing amount, and 
we will supply you by return mail, sending prepaid 
CATALOG FREE 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. 3, Worcester, 
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N STEAM COOKERS 












buying any cooker. 


We issue a 32 page book giving facts about steam cookers you should know before 
Gives cuts, factory prices, full details of high quality 


IDEAL, STEAM COOKERS 


| the kind that will cook a complete meal over One burner gas, gasoline, oil or cook stove, 
reducing fuel bills one-half; that whistle when water is n led. Hold 12 
to 18 qt. jars in canning fruit. We make cookers, round or square, single and double doors. 
| Write now for the free book. AGENTS WANTED. 


The Toledo Cooker Co., 2319 Albion St., Toledo, O. 























PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooc i-mountings 
for. only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties. Agents wanted, 


CORONA /IFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, [ass. 








$150 IN GOLD for Boys and Girls 


Have you an idea? We will give $10 for it, if it isa 
good one. We want a few original advertisements 
telling why people should use Snow e ing 
Powder—for 28 years the best Cream of Tartar Bak- 
ing Powder. Try your hand. We know you would 
like $10 to spend and this is an easy way to get it. 
Five $10 Prizes, Ten $5 Prizes, Fi $i Prizes. 
65 chances to win. And then too we will buy all good 
ideas. Write us at once for full particulars. 


Snow Flake Baking Powder Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 



















of better conditions of life and education, I 
truly believe. The mere fact that the mills 
are congregating and concentrating this 
population is making it more possible to 
send them teachers and give them schools. 
This, it seems to me, is the work to which 
philanthropists should set themselves, and 
it is my belief that in such a work they would 
find the mill-owners and superintendents 
ready to co-operate. Putting it on a com- 
mercial basis only, what has a better money 
value than intelligence properly trained? 
The heads of the mills want better workers, 
and education will give them these. It seems 
an obvious folly to deny this. 

These facts, within my own knowledge and 
experience, are here set down. It is for 
others to say how they can be turned to ac- 
count for the betterment of the condition of 
this large class of beings, so much in need 
of help from the more fortunate. Miss Van 
Vorst, it would appear, has epitomized the 
meaning which she has got out of her ex- 
periences among the women who toil, in two 
didactic sentences which are given the im- 
portance of paragraphs and italics. The 
first of these is as follows: ‘‘That those who 
labor with their hands may have no cause to 
menace society, those who labor with their 
brains shall strive to encompass.”’ 


Naive Political Economy 


This, if rendered into English grammar and 
thereby made intelligible, seems almost as 
naive a flight into political economy as the 
advice of the kindly Queen who, on being 
told that the people were dying for bread, 
recommended them to eat cake. The same 
is true of this second italicized paragraph: 
“Organize labor, therefore, so well that the 
work-woman who obtains her task may be 
able to continue it and keep her health and 
her self-respect.” 

Time and space are all too brief to allow 
me to touch upon more than a very few of 
the points that have been dealt with in the ex- 
periences of Mrs. and Miss Van Vorst in the 
mill-towns which they visited. There is one 
more matter, however, which I can not over- 
look, and that is the sparseness of babies 
which they state that they have found in fac- 
tory settlements. Mrs. Van Vorst, indeed, 
goes so far as to say of the town of Perry, 
which she tells us has 3,346 inhabitants, ‘‘I 
never saw a baby nor heard of a baby while 
I was in the town.” 

All the factory towns which I have seen so 
teem with babies—they are so all-pervading 
and so everywhere-appearing—that more than 
once I have heard the observation made that 
the factory people swelled the census list if 
they did nothing else; and a baby-less mill- 
town of 3,346 inhabitants seems to me so re- 
markable that Iam almost constrained to im- 
agine Perry in some other world than this! 

And so we return to our initial proposition 
—that it is more needful that one should learn 
than that one should live, and that it is the 
matter of first importance that those who 
have life thrust upon them should learn the 
art of living well. 
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Woman and the Law 
By George James Bayles, Ph.D. 


HEN a woman marries, not of necessity 
do her legal troubles begin, but the 
law has more to say about her than it 

had before, just the reverse of how things 
were in former times. Her legal personality 
at once develops with her rights, and clever 
is the woman who realizes into what a glori- 
ous possession she has come. 

The law, however, has something to say 
about her being married, and her contract to 
marry, as it is called, and it is with this con- 
tract that the legal features of the domestic 
relations of woman rightly begin. This con- 
tract to marry is in its nature a mutual agree- 
ment between a man and a woman to marry 
each other or to become husband and wife at 
a future time, and must satisfy all legal re- 
quirements the same as other contracts. No 
express form of words is required, as it need 
only appear that both the man and the wo- 
man understood it to be an offer of marriage 
which was accepted. The promise of a man 
to marry a certain woman “‘if he married any 
one,’’ has been held void both because it is 
too indefinite and because it operates vir- 
tually as a restraint upon marriage. The 
fact that a man has already promised to 
marry some one—that is, is engaged to be 
married—does not aftect his capacity to prom- 
ise to marry some one else. There must be 
a definite acceptance of the offer or promise. 
While a woman is not bound to disclose any- 
thing concerning herself, except her physical 
unfitness for marriage, yet any false repre- 
sentations made by her, or on her behalf with 
her knowledge, for the purpose of deceiving 
the man will constitute a fraud, and the man’s 
promise is not binding, whether such false 
representations relate to the woman’s social 
position and fortune or to her character. 

A normal feature of the married state is the 
support of the wife by the husband. Sucha 
right to support results naturally from the 
more dependent position of a woman in mar- 
ried life, removed as she is, to a greater or 
less extent, from the opportunities of earning 
a livelihood by her own exertions, even though 
such opportunities are rapidly increasing in 
our free American life. As, however, mar- 
ried men do not sufficiently realize this obli- 
gation of support, legislation has developed 
which defines with greater or less detail the le- 
gal right of a wife to svpport during marriage. 
Very nearly all the States at the present time 
have embodied in the statute law some spe- 
cific recognition of the right of a married 
woman to support out of the property of her 
husband, and the exceptions appear to be the 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Tennessee and Wyoming. 

It is a general rule throughout the United 
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COOKING BY GAS 
IN A GENUINE 


DETROIT JEWEL 


GAS RANGE 


Saves time and money. The 
Largest Stove Plant in the World 
makes Detroit Jewels—-they know 
how. Why buy unknowns? De- 
troit Jewels cost no more ! 
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gas ranges send for our free 
booklet. Department 23. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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will hardly miss the money. You simply 

selection from our illustrated catalogue, then we 

send the Diamond to you with all express charges 

prepaid. If you are entirely satisfied you keep the Diamond and pay 
for it in eight equal monthly payments, otherwise return it at our 
expense and your money will be refunded immediately. Weare one 
of the oldest (Est.1858) and by far the largest house in the business, 














cial ratings. You will be told that we stand at the top in credit, 
promptness and reliability, and that our representations may be ac- 
cepted without question. Beautiful booklet explaining everything and 
catalogue, sent free. Write to-day 

LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. F -38, 92 to 98 State St. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. | CHICAGO, ILL., U.8.A. 

















Keep Cool' 


A 9 in. Electric Fan Motor 

with batteries and every- 

thing complete ready to start 
Batteries furnish power be- 

tween 200 and 300 hours of 

running. Cost $1.00 to renew. 

Price $6. Cash with order or 

$1 with order, balance C. O. D. 


Agents Wanted Money back if not satisfactory. 
ACME ELECTRIC CO. 


196 So. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 


Reference, Continental National Bank. 





$100 to $200 per month easily made by selling the Eagle 
Tailoring Co.’s Shape Retaining Medium Priced actually 
cut and made-to-order clothing. Agent’s Fall Outfit, con- 
taining over 300 elegant samples, ready for shipment 
early in July, sent free on application. No capital re- 
quired. Write immediately for exclusive territory. Give 
reference and experience. 

THE EAGLE TAILORING Co. 


Dept. 25. 212-218 Franklin Street, Chicago 
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States at the present time that a married 
woman may receive, receipt for, hold, man- 
age, dispose of, lease, sell and convey, devise 
or bequeath her separate property, both real 
and personal, as if sole, without joining with 
or receiving the consent of her husband. She 
may generally make contracts and incur lia- 
bilities as if sole in the greater number of 
States. There are, however, certain limita- 
tions to these rights defined in the statute 
law. So, in the State of Georgia, any restric- 
tions upon such powers of the wife made in 
a marriage contract must be complied with. 
By the Louisiana law a wife, even when she 
is separate in estate, can not alienate, grant 
or mortgage her property unless her husband 
concurs in the act or yields his consent in 
writing. 

In the States of Oregon and Washington, 
which have been in these respects the most 
radical in legislation, all laws which impose 
or recognize civil disabilities upon a wife 
which are not imposed or recognized as ex- 
isting on the husband, except as to voting 
and re office, have been repealed. 
The State of Mississippi has enacted, ‘‘That 
the common law as to the disabilities of mar- 
ried women, and its effect on the rights and 
property of the wife, is totally abrogated, 
and marriage shall not be held to impose 
any disability or incapacity on a wornan, as 
to the ownership, acquisition or disposition 
of property or any part, or as to her capacity 
to make contracts and do all things which 
she could do in reference to property, if 
unmarried.”’ 


Women’s Rights in Property 


A married woman may, in most States, 
prosecute and defend suits at law concerning 
her own property, as if sole. But let this 
never encourage women to try to be their 
own lawyers. 

By the laws of the States of New York and 
West Virginia a married woman owning stock 
in an incorporated company may vote at an 
election of officers by proxy or otherwise. In 
Pennsylvania a married woman may sell and 
transfer shares of railroad stock as if sole, 
and substantially the same rights exist in 
California and the Dakotas. At the common 
law a married woman could not appear by 
an attorney in a suit unless he were appointed 
to serve by her husband, and therefore her 
contract to pay counsel fees was absolutely 
void. Under the usual statutes, however, 
that authorize a married woman to enter into 
contracts generally, there seems to be no rea- 
son why she should not contract for counsel 
fees. Whether, when she may employ legal 
counsel, she binds herself personally or binds 
only her property, seems to be an unsettled 
question. 

There is a certain kind of property of a 
woman often spoken of in law as “parapher- 
nalia,””» and which in the States of Rhode 
Island, Colorado, Georgia and Louisiana is 
not subject to the debts nor the control of the 


‘husband. Such property consists of wearing 


apparel of herself and of her children, of her 
ornaments suitable to her station in life, her 
watch and jewelry, silver and table ware, and 
generally all such articles as have been given 
to her for her own use and comfort. 

To that kind of property known generally 
as earnings—the product of industry—the 
married woman of the United States now has 
an absolute right in nearly all of the States, 
and such a right could now be questioned 
only where the principles of the old civil law 
remain, as in Louisiana, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


Married Women as Sole Traders 


There is in many of the States a certain 
process by which a married woman can be- 
come a sole trader, as it is called, and carry 
on a business entirely apart from her hus- 
band. She is then called a sole trader in the 
States of Pennsylvania, California, Idaho and 
Montana, a free trader in North Carolina and 
Georgia, a free dealer in Florida, and a pub- 
lic merchant in Louisiana. In several States 
some of these privileges are extended to her 
without formalities of any kind. Thus a wo- 
man may carry on any business or trade or 
perform any labor or services in her sole and 
separate account, and her earnings are her 
sole and separate property, and may be used 
and invested in her own name, by the laws of 
New York, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Arkansas, Colorado and 
Wyoming. In a few of the States not every 
married woman has the legal privilege of be- 
coming a sole trader. Thus, in Pennsylvania 
a married woman can secure the privilege 
only when her husband is absent at sea, and 
in California only when her husband fails to 
support her or when there is ground for a 
suit for divorce. When a married woman is 
recognized as a sole trader she is not confined 
to any particular trade. She may engage not 
only in washing, sewing, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, in operating a dairy, a boarding-house, 
a grocery or provision store, but she may be 
a farmer,a miller, an army sutler, a saloon 
or tavern keeper, a clothier, a dealer in metal 
junk; she may work a mine or quarry, or 
carry on a lumber business.. 

In nearly all of the States it is expressly 
enacted that a married woman of full age 
and sound mind may devise her separate real 
or personal property by an ordinary will, with- 
out the husband’s consent as if sole. Where 
this is not expressly declared to be the law, 
it is generally implied if there is no provision 
to the contrary. 

One of the most satisfactory developments 
of the legal condition of American women is 
the use of mothers equally with fathers in 
the guardianship of minor children. Still this 
use obtains at the present time in = seven 
of the States—namely, Colorado, Kansas, 
Maine, Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island. In the other States the 
preference is still given to the father. While 
there is the usual diversity of provisions in 
the statutes of the various States, the ten- 
dency in legislation is seen to be in favor of 
giving women equal rights in guardianship, 
and it may be safely said that the great in- 
fluence of the courts is being exerted in their 
favor. 
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The Food that 


Does the Hair 


A Trial Bottle this size for IO cents 


sR oe 


Thousands of Readers of Collier’s Weekly 


have sent for the triple size bottle of Crani-Tonic Hair-Food and the complete Two Months’ Treatment 
recently advertised in these columns for $1.00 and write us they are more than pleased with the goods. 


There Are Still Remaining Some of These Special Large Outfits 


$ 5 Of The Famous Crani-Tonic Hair and Scalp-Food Products FOR 


but you will have to send your $1.00 at once. You will get a large two-pound 
physician’s size $3.00 bottle of Crani-Tonic Hair-Food with two cakes of Crani-Tonic 
Shampoo Soap (regular price 50 cents a cake) and one tube of Cream (regular price 


WORTH $1.00), making $5.00 worth of the greatest Hair and Scalp Food in the world all for 

$1.00. Post-Office and Express Money Orders, Checks and Drafts are safer than 
Currency or Stamps; any of these may be sent. But remember, after this introductory offer no more will be sold at this 
price. For those who must try before they buy to be convinced that 


Crani=-Tonic Hair and Scalp-Food 


will make hair grow, prevent and stop hair falling out, prevent and 
cure dandruff and prevent and allay all scalp irritations, we make 


THIS SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


Send us your name and address with 10c. (stamps or silver) to pay postage 
and we will send you carefully packed a Trial bottle (exact size shown 
above) of Crani-Tonic Hair and Scalp-Food absolutely free 


The Neglect of Your Hair 
or Use of The Wrong Thing May Be Its Ruin 


If you suffer from dry or oily dandruff, falling hair or itching scalp it is your 
duty to rid yourself of it. If left without attention it is sure to end in baldness. 
Crani-Tonic Hair and Scalp-Food is Absolutely Pure and Non-Alcoholic 
It destroys the microbe that causes dandruff and falling hair, and nourishes the hair-root back to health. 
It makes hair grow—prevents hair splitting—-renders coarse hair soft and silky. It cleanses the scaln 
of all irritation and keeps it healthful. The life of the hair is in the scalp. It restores gray hair to its 
natural color, not by dyeing, but by gently stimulating the pigment cells that give color to the hair. 


CRANI-TONIC HAIR AND SCALP-FOOD is non-alcoholic, absolutely pure, harmless, contains no grease, no vulgar perfume, 
sediment, dye matter or dangerous drugs. It is pure, clean, clear as a crystal, delightful to use and certain in its results. 











“The diagnosis made by the Chief Physician of your “IT was troubled with dandruff, itching scalp and “My hair was dry and brittle and falling out in an 
Medical Department was so accurate, his attention so falling hair. Under the use of Crani-Tonie Hair-Food alarming manner. A friend suggested Crani-Tonic, Its 
courteous and the results of the Crani-Tonic Treatment the dandruff disappeared, the itching of scalp has use restored my hair to health. It is soft, strong and 
so beneficial that I feel it my duty to write you and ceased, the hair has stopped falling and is growing easy to arrange. 1 have recommended Crani-Tonic to 
send photograph.” thick and glossy.” many friends, all of whom praise it.” 

(MISS) L. MAE CRANSTON, (MISS) AGNES C. FITZPATRICK. (MISS) JENNIE CUTHEL. 

No. 248 West 24th St., New York City. No. 470 West 150th St., New York City. No, 728 East 139th St., New York City. 

January 15, 1903. April 4, 1903. March 31, 1903. : 


For Sale by Dealers—in THREE SIZES—for One, Two and Five Dollars the Bottle. 
Sent to Any Point on Order. EXPRESS PREPAID. 
HAIR EDUCATION All readers of Cotiier’s WEEKLY who are troubled about their hair and who would like a microscopic examina- 
tion of their hair, and will call or send a few hairs pulled from the head, or a sample from the daily combings, 
will receive from our Medical Board, by mail, Absolutely Free, a full report and diagnosis. With every Trial bottle of Crani-Tonic Hair-Food, a 
Book entitled ‘‘Hair Care and Hair Education’’ will be sent by mail prepaid. 


CRANI=TONIC HAIR=-FOOD CO. 
526 West Broadway, New York 


(Incorporated May 6, 1899, under the Laws of New York State) 
~~? - 


57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E. C. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
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‘PURINA, FOODS 


to Purina 
Miller at work 


“Hello! Have you 

tried my latest? Some- 

_ thing to live for, then. 

It’s ‘Crisps’— Ralston 

Health Crisps. ‘Good 

alston?’? Well, it ought to be: I just take the same 

ich wheat that I make Ralston Breakfast Food out of; 

cook it, roll it into crispy flakes and toast it to a turn 

in my ovens. It’s ‘as good as wheat,’ as they say; no 

flavoring extracts, no coloring — just wheat, treated 

respectfully, not insulted. Of course Ralston Health 
Crisps is a little better than any other. 


** “Good enough’ never was put in a Checkerboard package 
and never will be. ‘Checkerboard’ means ‘best.’”’ 





You now have your choice of 
either a cool dish of Ralston 
Health Crisps or a watm dish 
of Ralston Breakfast Food—both 
delicious summer foods. 





BRAIN BREAD 
2, PURINA MILLS ey 
CS 
aU S> 


HEALTt 


Ralston Health Crisps come in iarge 
1oc. and 2c. packages—a free set of 
checkers in the large size. 

Ralston Purina Co, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 











